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INTRODUCE YOUR FRIEND TO THE SURVEY 


Haven’t you a friend who ought, as the saying goes, 
to be a reader of THE SuRvEY, one who would really ap- 
preciate the issues if he but knew the magazine well? 


Why don’t you introduce him to us at least, if you do 


not wish to pay for an extra subscription? 


Here is our suggestion in the form of a special offer: 


A Renewal and a Trial Subscription of 8 months for a Friend, $4.00 


Mail us $4.00, and we will not only renew your own 
subscription but will also send THE SurvEY 
dress in the United States for eight months. 

If you have more than one friend to introduce to 
us, send us fifty cents for each and we will mail them 
issues for thirteen weeks. 


to any ad- 


WESTERN OFFICE 
116 South Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 


The GIST of IT— 


FEDERAL troops are in charge of the 


strike situation in Colorado, following 
the refusal of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., to 
aid in settling the dispute. The soldiers 
have ordered both strikers and private 
mine guards to disarm. The Colorado 


militia withdraws from the camps as the 


troopers_arrive. 


PHYSICAL, moral and economic facts 
bid fair again to play an important part 


in determining whether the state may pro- — 


hibit night work of women in factories. A 
test case is on its upward way through the 
courts of New York. Page 169. 


MEANWHILE, one day’s rest in seven 
is declared constitutional by the Su- 
preme Court of New York. Page 172. 


ANY child in Los Angeles who can scrape ~ 


together $7.50 can spend two weeks in 
a beautiful vacation camp in the mountains, 
75 miles away. The city has leased 25 
acres of land 5,000 feet above sea level as 
a municipal playground. Page 174. 


OTHER cities might do something as rad- 
ical if they would study the recreation 
needs of their children properly. Page 174. 


COMMERCIALIZED prostitution in the 
~ “Holy Land.” Page 169. 


HEN is blindness caused by industrial 

accidents “total and irrecoverable”? 
When our law extends compensation to its 
victims, said the Massachusetts legislators 
naively. But that, it was shown, would 
provide for only 6 per cent of accidents, so 
the law was amended to give compensation 
for “practical” blindness. Other aspects of 
saving eyesight brought out by the exhibit 
of the Massachusetts Commission for the 
Blind. Page 180. 


TO the rural social worker spring brings 
an awakening social consciousness. 
Neighborhood, community and taxpayers’ 
associations in hundreds of valleys are the 
evidence, says Fred Eastman. Page 184. 


BUT in the city spumoni and gelati are 

not the only heralds of the new season. 
It is a time for “opening fresh relations 
with old neighbors,” says Robert A. Woods, 
as well as “the season in which most of the 
world’s revolutions have begun.” Page 185. 


PROFESSOR COMAN, replying to Dr. 

Rubinow’s criticism of her criticism of 
the British old-age pension act, recalls the 
distinction between thrift and parsimony. 
Page 187. 


A MUNICIPAL charities department is 

too often the football kicked (or 
kicked at) by every social agency in the 
city. In two years Otto P. Geier has made 
the one in Cincinnati the quarter-back of 
the team. Page 177. 


CONCERN for babies in the light of fam- 
ily rehabilitation in Greenwich, Conn. 
Page 170. 


THE Cleveland Chamber of Commerce is 
considering a copartnership housing plan 
modeled on English precedents. Page 172. 
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ROGRESS OF THE NEW YORK 
WOMEN’S NIGHT WORK CASE 


‘ RARELY HAVE the lower courts 
f New York had the opportunity of 
assing upon a more far-reaching case 
aan that of the People ws. Charles 
chweinler Press, argued. by Assistant 
istrict Attorney DeFord before the 
ourt of Special Sessions April 27. 
his case involves the right of the state 
) prohibit the employment of women in 
actories between 10 p. m. and 6 a. m. 
ast December a similar case was 
eard before the Court of Special Ses- 
ions, involving the same principles. In 
rder to make a test case the court held 
he defendants guilty and arrested judg- 
vent. This enabled the district attorney 
9 carry the case up on appeal. 

~The legal record, however, was not 
atisfactory and a second case was 
rought. This record includes all the 
nportant facts at issue for the informa- 
ion of the higher courts. The district 
ttorney now seeks to have the second 
ase carried as soon as possible to the 
\ppellate Division. 

He filed a brief on the legal aspects 
f the New York case, and also one 
ealing with the physical, moral and 
conomic facts at issue, prepared by 
ouis D. Brandeis and Josephine Gold- 
iark, publication secretary of the Na- 
ional Consumers’ League. This is the 
everith case in which such briefs have 
een filed at the request of the various 
tate authorities, showing the “world’s 
Xperience” upon which such legislation 
s based. The report of the New York 
tate Factory Investigating Commission 
n the night work of women in the state, 
a response to which the law was en- 
cted, stated in regard to one hundred 
yomen working regularly in the night 
hift in one mill: 


“The married women who worked at 
ight had on an average about 4% 
ours of sleep in the daytime; they pre- 
ared three meals each day, including 
reakfast. . They also did all 
he washing for their families. Many 
f them returned to their homes after 

hours of work at night . . . to 
urse their babies in the morning and 
uring the daytime. 
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“Ignorant women can scarcely be ex- 
pected to realize the dangers not only 
to their own health, but to that of the 
next generation from such inhuman 
usage. But it is precisely to prevent 
such conditions of toil as threaten the 
welfare of society that labor laws are 
designed.” P 

The law recommended by the commis- 
sion was intended not only to stop such 
practices, but also to check the exces- 
sive prolongation of day work by setting 
a definite closing hour after which all 
night work is prohibited. 

The commission modeled their law 
upon one which has been in force in 
Massachusetts for twenty-four years. 
They also availed themselves of the re- 
corded experience of the fourteen Euro- 
pean nations who in 1906 met in Berne, 
Switzerland, to sign an international 
treaty prohibiting night work for women 
in industrial establishments between 10 
p. m. and 6 a. m., and requiring eleven 
uninterrupted hours of rest at night. 
This treaty, ratified after extended 
legislative debates by each of the pow- 
ers represented, except one, went into 
effect in February, 1912. The principle 
of protecting women from night work 
was recognized in the very first statute 
regulating women’s hours of labor 
enacted in England in 1844. 
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Robinson in New York Tribune 
THE WAR HE LEFT BEHIND HIM 


VIEW OF TODAY 


tun Hor, “cann” ~ of the 
twentieth century is a land not of 
romance and historic devotion—but of 
disquieting realism. Palestine today 
shows-not. grazing flocks and nomadic 
patriarchs but industrial Schools, sani- 
tary and social surveys, and a “system 


yv OF THE “HOLY LAND”: A 


‘of prostitution” ! 


Writing in a recent number of the 
Lancet-Clinic, Dr. Douglas M’Murtrie 
of New York records some observa- 
tions made during a trip by Dr. Blanch- 
ard of the Société Francaise de l’His- 
toire de Médecine, Paris. 

About 5,000 people live in the city of 
Tiberias, two-thirds of whom are Jews. 
Of the numerous prostitutes, Jewish 
women live in the city; Moslem women, 
in caves or grottos cut in the moun- 
tains to the south. Originally used by 
anchorites and sometimes mistaken for 
sepulchres, these grottos have long been 
devoted to their present purpose. There 
are five grottos near this city, and others 
in the nearby village of El-Mejdel, the 
ancient Magdala, and on the road be- 
tween Nazareth and Nablus. Access is 
through a low opening, and a decline 
of about ten yards along which one 
must actually crawl. The cave is ap- 
parently one large room furnished with 
mats or mattresses, but quite without 
provision of wardrobes or washing ap- 
paratus. In each are from five to ten 
girls in care of an aged matron. 

The girls, from eighteen to twenty- 
five years of age, are attractive, go 
veiled about the city, and upon invita- 
tion accompany their visitors to the 
mountain sides. They come generally 
from Beirut and its vicinity, recruited 
by promises of fine houses and exalted 
positions. Most are Moslems, but there 
are some Christians and Jews. 

The clients of these grottos are num- 
erous, married or single, of all religions, 
and often very young,—youths of fifteen 
or sixteen being among the frequentets. 

Dr. M’Murtrie reports that there is 
absolutely no legislation. in the country 
on the subject of prostitution; hence 
venereal disease is widespread and 
medical inspection a farce. Diseased 
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PORTABLE SCHOOL HOUSES FOR 1,000 CHILDREN 


Photos by H, B, Humphrey, Chicago. 


women continue their trade in spite of 
the city physicians’ injunction; if order- 
ed to go away, their obedience (more 
picturesque than effective) is to bathe 
in the Jordan—and return. If finally 
arrested, they but spread infection to 
the soldiers charged with their custody. 
Medical control is made difficult also 
by the people’s objection to treatment. 
Symptoms of serious disease are often 
explained away as “cold taken while out 
on the mountains.” 

It is curious that there should be such 
a lack of legal control in view of the 
bitter hostility of families toward their 
daughters who have been thus led 
away. The Moslems of the region con- 
sider it the greatest disgrace to have a 
prostitute in their families; they will 
kill such a girl, often with great refine- 
ments of cruelty, in order to clear the 
family name of the stain. Of this atti- 
tude Dr. M’Murtrie gives this instance: 

“Recently a young Moslem girl went 
as a prostitute to Beirut. Her two 
brothers got track of her, went to see 
her, and, without any suspicion of their 
intention, she accepted an invitation to 
go for a walk in the country. Upon 
reaching a field previously determined 
on they tied her to a tree, and dug in 
the ground a hole deep enough to re- 
ceive her with the exception of her head. 
They put her into it, cut off her head 
with the stroke of a sabre, and covered 
her body with earth. Now, said they, 
we can again assume our standing. The 
deed was known, but remained unpun- 
ished, and all the people approved.” 


ORDINARILY the “portables” are 

used as temporary overflows for 
crowded buildings, but a sudden 
emergency in one Chicago neighbor- 
hood led to the assembling on a va- 
cant lot owned by the School Board 
of twenty-one of them. Under the 
direction of the principal, J. J. 
Zmohal, the boys have been organ- 
ized as amateur landscape gardeners. 
With such implements as they have 
been able to pick up or devise (note 
the soap-box wheelbarrow) they are 
grading, spreading a layer of topsoil 
and planting fruit and vegetable gar- 
dens. Their school, the Herzl, will 
be replaced later by a permanent 
building. In the meantime, its 1,000 
desks are all occupied and there is a 
waiting list. 


IN CHICAGO SALOONS 


Larcety As the result of public- 
ity given to a survey of conditions de- 
moralizing to women and girls in the 
saloons of Chicago, made under the su- 
pervision of the Chicago South Side 
Club last summer, the City Council has 
passed an ordinance forbidding the use 
of the ‘signs “Family Entrance,” 
“Ladies’ Entrance,” “Private Entrance,” 
“or any other inscription designed to 
indicate that such entrance is intended 
for the admission of women.” The sur- 
vey was made by a woman investigator, 
and tended to show that the back rooms 
with special entrances for women con- 
tributed largely to the delinquency of 
young women and girls. 


The investigation involved 478 saloons 
located on the principal thoroughfare 
of each of the three sides of the city. 
More than half of these saloons were lo- 
cated on corners and therefore found 
conditions in corner saloons more often 
bad than in other saloons. i 


An estimate, claimed to be conserva- 
tive, of the extent to which the back 
rooms are patronized by women drink- 
ers, placed the total number of women 
and girls in the 343 back rooms found 
in these 478 saloons at 14,602 for each 
24 hours. With respect to these back 
rooms, or wine rooms, as they are called, 
the report says: 

“Tmmediately upon the adoption of the 
wine room ordinance in Chicago several 
years ago, there began the extension 
of the back rooms for women and girls, 


CC | \AMILY ENTRANCE” CLOSED 


and the installing of various devices to 
evade the provisions of the ordinance 
through booths, stalls, and screens. 
Many of these substitute rooms are par- 
tially obscured from the general room, 
and a large proportion of them are prac- 
tically secluded. During the last 
three years the devices for securing pri- 
vacy have been installed by wholesale 
and no one has lifted a finger to pre- 
vent the pernicious innovation.” 

An ordinance directed at the aboli- 
tion of booths, stalls, and screens was 
also before the council, but failed of 
passage and has been recommitted to 
the judiciary committee. 


HE CASE OF THE TWINS OF 
GREENWICH 


THE PREDICAMENT of a pair of 
homeless twins in Greenwich, Conn., 
stirred up. a controversy which has 
lasted three years and become the pre- 
dicament of the town in that it raised 
the question of permanent provision for 
needy babies. 

Sympathetic townspeople and mem- 
bers of the United Workers, the Green- 
wich relief organization, suggested that 
the. Emily Bruce House, owned by the 
town, be used for a babies’ home. Ac- 
cordingly, an arrangement was made 
whereby the town was to loan the Emily 
Bruce House to the United Workers 
“for charitable purposes” for five years 
or longer, providing that if their use of 
the home was terminated by the town 
board under seven years, the town was 
to pay the United Workers $1,000 for 
the improvements made on it. 

A committee was appointed to equip 
and run the house as a charitable insti- 
tution for babies. An outlay of sey- 
eral thousand dollars was made and 
preparations were being concluded for 
the admission of the children when a 
specialist in child-caring work chanced 
to visit Greenwich. She expressed the 
opinion that boarding-out in private 
family homes was better than institu- 
tional care for babies. 

Instantly the town was split into two 
factions. One urged a suspension of 
work on the institution until local needs 
had been further considered and expert 
advice secured. The other determined 
to go ahead with the original plans. 
After many pros and cons the institu- 
tion committee won out on its conten- 
tion that the home was needed. 

In January, 1913, the house was 
opened with the original twins and 
seven other children in residence. It 
very soon became apparent that there 
were not enough dependent children in 
Greenwich to warrant the heavy expen- 
diture made by the United Workers to 
maintain the home. A trained secre- 
tary engaged by the United Workers 
investigated the family resources of 
every baby in the institution and sub- 
mitted a report showing that each case 
could be more economically and better 
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provided for in its own or in a carefully 
selected foster home; that the institu- 
tion had actually created some of the 
child dependency it claimed to relieve. 

An expert investigator from an im- 
partial agency in another city, who was 
invited by both sides to study child de- 
pendency in Greenwich, recommended 
that a paid visitor be engaged to do 
family rehabilitation work and that the 
Emily Bruce House be discontinued or 
used for other social purposes. The 
United Workers, acting upon this rec- 
ommendation, engaged a case worker to 
re-establish families from—whom_chil- 
dren had been taken and to place out 
children who had no family resources. 
They also notified the authorities that 
no children could be supported at the 
Emily Bruce House later than March 3. 

Then the opposition, in a master 
stroke, appealed to the selectmen to re- 
move the Emily Bruce House from the 
auspices of the United Workers, refund 
to it the $1,000 as agreed and turn the 
institution over to a corporation called 
the Emily Bruce Shelter which would 
run as a home for babies independent 
of the United Workers. 

To settle the matter, a town meeting 
was called and heralded far and wide 
by the newspapers. The United Work- 
ers had representatives to argue 
their case from the platform on a basis 
of social principle. But practically the 
entire body of the hall was packed with 
Italians and Poles, who had _ been 
brought up in chartered ears to cast 


thrashers and reapers in neighborhood groups. 
tion tends directly to drive women and children from the long-drawn drudgery of the fields. 


their votes as to the most approved ways 
of caring for babies and there was little 
argument as it was obvious from the 
start how the vote would fall. Hun- 
dreds of grimy hands raised on a signal 
from a district leader settled the ques- 
tion. 

Back to the town went the Emily 
Bruce House, only to be promptly turn- 
ed over to those representing the 
“Emily Bruce Shelter, Incorporated.” 

But, socially speaking, this was not 
the chief result of the meeting. The 
babies’ home is still running, to be sure. 
The twins are there, with a few other 
little inhabitants. But outside of it and 
over it is spreading a true concern for 
children in the recognition of the need 
for family rehabilitation. 


XCHANGE OF TOWN PLAN- 
NERS WITH EUROPE 


WSILE A GREAT deal of publicity 
has been given to the exchange of pro- 
fessors between the great universities 
of Europe and America, very little has 
yet been paid to the equally significant 
exchange of community planners that 
has taken place during the past year or 
so. While the professors may succeed in 
interpreting the ideals of one nation to 
another, the town planners, and their co- 
laborers, the housing workers, will mod- 
ify standards and methods of living in 
a way likely to have an even greater 
and more lasting effect. 

Already in Germany the old ideals 
which found expression in wide avenues 


The power cotton-picker must be manned by skilled operatives. 


"| THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION UP TO DATE 


The manufacturers of this cotton-picking machine believe that it will not only save time and money, but will eventually drive 
out the child pickers whose work was described and pictured in Tur Survey for February 7. Large growers are adopting it and the 
present plan is to arrange for co-operative ownership of machines among small cotton growers, much as northern farmers own 


Its adop- 


and “model” tenements have been great- 
ly changed by acquaintance with the nar- 
rower streets and cottages of England, 
while English town planners admit their 
debt to the Germans for lessons in sys- 
tematic city building. 

Though America, like England, is and 
always has been in the main a land of 
single-family houses, its first attempts 
at town planning ignored this tradition 
and followed continental models, seeking 
spectacular effects without thought of 
the inevitable consequences to the dwell- 
ings of the people. 

But the saving grace of town planning 
is that it cannot confine itself to one 
phase of community life, it cannot pro- 
vide only for magnificent civic centers 
and impressive boulevards, but must take 
into account the less obtrusive but in the 
aggregate far more important factors 
which affect the daily life of the people. 
So before many American city plans 
had gotten beyond the books and reports 
in which they were outlined, commun- 
ity planners realized that they were con- 
sidering only a fraction of their problem. 

In coming to this realization, America 
was assisted greatly by the exchange of 
opinion in the Old World. It showed 
that while the Bourbons and Hausmann 
and Frederick the Great and L’Enfant 
had done much to create great world 
capitals, they had left much undone, or 
had even rendered more difficult the. still 
greater task of making cities good places 
for the vast majority of people to live 


in; that, after all, it is more important 
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Cesare in New York Sun 


NOT IDLE 


that a city provide wholesome, safe and 
pleasant dwellings for its people than 
that it become one of the show places 
of the earth and a Mecca for tourists. 

So community planning has become an 
international vocation. Students of one 
nation have for years been visiting oth- 
ers in search of new ideas. Now we have 
reached a stage when one nation calls 
in advisers from another before begin- 
ning a serious undertaking. The value 
of a fresh point of view, of a different 
or more varied experience, is realized. 

America has recently entertained Wer- 
ner Hegeman, Henry Vivian and E. G. 
Culpin. Australia chose Walter Burley 
Griffin, of Chicago, to plan its proposed 
federal capital, Canberra. Dublin has 
called in John Nolan, of Cambridge, be- 
fore deciding upon the plans for a rehab- 
ilitated Irish capital. Greece has invited 
Thomas Mawson, lecturer in landscape 
design at the University School of Town 
Planning in Liverpool, fresh from his 
work in western Canada, to submit plans 
for the future development of Athens. 
And Prof. Patrick Geddes, of England, 
has been drafted from his proposed lec- 
ture trip in America to make a town- 
planning tour of India—apostle of the 
newest of civic movements to some of the 
most ancient cities of the world. 

The building of a modern city is a 
many-sided task into which recent in- 
ventions and discoveries in medicine and 
the better social standards of today have 
introduced big problems. 


IX-DAY LABOR LAW UPHELD 
IN NEW YORK 


THE SUPREME Court of New York 
has declared constitutional the clause in 
the state labor law which provides for 
one day’s rest in seven. The decision 
was the result of a writ obtained by 
Charles Deutermann, an ice manufac- 
turer, who forced a test case. 

In ordering the writ dismissed, Jus- 
tice ‘Tompkins pointed out that since 
the penal code makes all unnecessary 
Sunday work illegal in trades, manufac- 
tures and mechanical employments, the 
statute under consideration was appar- 
ently framed to provide employes in 
factory or mercantile establishments 
that are in operation on Sunday, with 
some other full day of rest in every 
seven. He said: 


“T think the law may be sustained as 
a health regulation and for the general 
welfare of the public. It has always 
been held that the state has power to 
protect the health and morals of the 
people and preserve the repose and sanc- 
tity of the Sabbath day by forbidding 
labor and industrial and commercial 
pursuits on that day. I think the state 
has ‘the same power to require employ- 
ers who have the legal right to con- 
duct their operations on the first day 
of the week to provide their employes 
another day out of every consecutive 
seven days for rest and recreation.” 


The law was adopted in May, 1913. 
It was sponsored by the American 


Association for Labor Legislation at 
follows the standard bill framed f 
uniform state legislation. A similar la 
was enacted last year in Massachuset 

While there are one-day-rest laws ¢ 
the statute books of five other states: 
California, Connecticut, Missouri, Pen 
sylvania and Wisconsin—they are | 
loosely drawn as to be practically de: 
letters. 


O-PARTNERSHIP HOUSIN 
PLAN IN CLEVELAND 


SOME TIME AGO the city, in ord 
to acquire a strip of land needed to lit 
together two parts of its park syste 
bought a ninety-three acre tract. TI 
surplus, it was proposed, should be us 
for a municipal housing scheme. T] 
proposal took many forms, but the 
were-finally boiled down to one which 
outlined in a report recently made | 
the housing committee to the directo 
of the Chamber of Commerce. 

The committee recommends that 
company be formed to build dwellin, 
on this land, title to which shall | 
retained by the city and the use on 
leased, with proper restrictions, to tl 
company. The company is to issue ty 
kinds of stock, one with interest limit 
to the current rate, the other witho 
limit on possible interest. 

The second kind of stock would | 
sold in small denominations to tenan 
only, each of whom on taking his hou 
would be required to subscribe to <¢ 
amount equal to two years’ rental. 
this time an initial payment of $50 
so would be required, the balance to | 
paid in small installments. The inte 
est on this stock would be paid out | 
the profits of the company after payme: 
of all fixed charges, including intere 
on the first kind of stock and rent - 
the city for the use of the land. Th 
interest would in» effect reduce renta 
while the ownership of the stock wou 
give householders “a stake in the cor 
munity.” 

The scheme is modelled upon th 
used for a decade or more by the En; 
lish co-partnership tenant societies. 

The committee submits an estimate « 
income and expenses. The land is va 
ued at a little over $1,300 an acre. TI 
price per front foot for improvements 
put at $8.50. On a basis of fifteen dwe! 
ings to the acre, the proposed maximur 
the improvement expense is estimate 
at $60 per house. These houses are | 
be of hollow tile or cement constructic 
and are to contain bathroom, cellar ar 
hot-air furnace. The estimated cost p 
house, if building operations are wu 
dertaken on a large scale, is $1,60 
Such a house, the committee believe 
could be profitably rented at $20 
month and yet earn $27.46 a year to | 
distributed pro rata among the tena: 
share-holders. 

The committee states that argumen 
for better housing in general are r 


~~: an ' 
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longer needed in Clevéland as leaders 
in civic and commercial life are con- 
vinced of the perils of bad housing and 
the advantages of good housing. Its 
proposals are submitted in the belief 
that they will stimulate good housing. 
It clearly realizes their limitations, how- 
ever, and admits that the proposed dwell- 
ings will not come within the means of 
the unskilled wage-earner, whose need is 
the greatest. 


OME GAINS FOR MERCANTILE 
WORKERS IN WASHINGTON 


On Aprit 21, the Industrial Wel- 
fare Commission of Washington, accept- 
ing the recommendation of a conference 
of representatives of mercantile store 
owners and employes and of the general 
public, ruled that no adult woman em- 
ployed as a clerk in a mercantile estab- 
lishment in that state should receive a 
wage of less than $10 a week. 

- Furthermore, the commission ordered 
that the apprenticeship or learners’ per- 
iod should be limited to one year, the 
‘wage for the first six months of this 
time to be not less than $6 a week, and 
for the second six months, not less than 
$7.50. Not more than 17 per cent of 
the total number of women employed in 
any one establishment may be appren- 
tices, and one-half of those who come 
under this classification must be serving 
the second six months of their appren- 
ticeship, that is, one-half the apprentices 
must be earning $7.50 a week. Accord- 
ing to a provision in the law, individual 
permits must be issued by the commus- 
‘sion to all women applying for work 
who are to receive less than the ex- 
perienced adult’s minimum wage. 

Minors, in Washington, are all per- 
sons under eighteen years of age. The 
commission ruled that they must be paid 
$6 a week, and may not be employed 
after 7.30 p. m. 

The wage recommendation of $10 a 
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week for experienced adults came 
unanimously from the conference as a 
compromise between $8.25, the wage 
proposed at first by the employers, and 
$12, the wage proposed by the em- 
ployes. 

The Industrial Welfare Commission, 
which took up its duties in July, 1913, 
did not. call the mercantile conference 
until it had made extensive investiga- 
tion into wages, working and cost of 
living conditions of women employies 
in the mercantile, manufacturing and 
laundry trades in the state. Last fall, 
the commissioners held separate, in- 
formal hearings with employers and em- 
ployes in these three industries in the 
largest cities of the state to learn some- 
thing of what both jgroups expected 
from the law. Meanwhile, a statistical 
survey, through questionnaires sent to 
employers and employes, had _ been 
started. 

With the assistance of Caroline J. 
Gleason, secretary of the Oregon In- 
dustrial Welfare Commission, the Wash- 
ington commission issued a report early 
in March on the three industries men- 
tioned, and assembled its first conference 
on March 31. The report showed that of 
11,059 workers in the state, a few are 
earning less than $4 a week. The wage 
most generally received approximates $8. 

The basis of comparison was $10 
as the investigation revealed that this 
sum is the mirlimum on which a self- 
supporting woman can maintain herself 
in frugal comfort. Sixty-seven per cent 
of the 11,059 women were receiving 
under $10 a week. Of the 5,300 em- 
ployes in mercantile establishments, 55 
per cent were earning less than $10 a 
week. Of 1,750 factery workers 71 per 
cent, and of 2,300 laundry employes, 70 
per cent earned less than $10 a week. 

The commission has fixed May 14 for 
the factory conference and May 16 for 
the laundry conference. 


MY SISTER’S HERITAGE 


Mary S. Epeaar 


UDDING tree and singing bird, 


COUNCIL 


A TEAM of practically all the 
welfare organizations of Cleveland, 
both public and private, has been work- 
ed out under the name of the Cleveland 
Welfare Council. Its stated purpose is 
to provide clearing-house facilities 
through discussion, committees, files of 
social data and the like, for the inter- 
change of information, ideas and plans 
relative to community welfare with a 
view to preventing duplicated or un- 
related efforts on the part of social 
agencies or individuals and to recom- 
mending to proper agencies or individ- 
uals needed welfare activities. 

Regular membership in the coun- 
cil is of organizations or institutions. 
The initial members include the follow- 
ing: Chamber of Commerce, Federation 
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for Charity and Philanthropy, Cleve- 


land Foundation, Federated. Churches, 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, Catho- 
lic Diocese, Academy of Medicine, 
Western Reserve University, Case 
School of Applied Science, Federation 
of Labor, Child Weifare Council, Fed- 
eration of Jewish Charities, City Club, 
Civic League and Chamber of Industry. 

Ex officio members are the follow- 
ing named officers or their representa- 
tives: judge of Juvenile Court, presiding 
judge of the Common Pleas Court, judge 
of Probate Court, chief justice of 
Municipal Court, the mayor, the direc- 
tor of public welfare, the commissioner 
of research and publicity, the director 
of schools, the superintendent of schools, 
the president of the Board of Educa- 
tion, the public librarian and the state 
factory inspector. 

The executive committee has power to 
elect, in addition, ten representatives at 
large to serve for a period of one year. 

Belle Sherwin, prominent in philan- 
thropic work, has been elected president 
of the council. 


Joy of springtime seen and heard; 


All the wealth of all the year, 
Seattered by the wayside here. 
But oh, little sister of mine in the shadowy places, 


Where the wheel turns, and the small young fingers ply, 
I cannot forget that this is yours, too, to inherit— 


Stirring sap and quickering sod— 
Miracles revealing God: 
Prophets of His fatherhood, 
Speaking from the field and wood. 
But oh, little sister of mine in the shadowy places, 
Where shoulders droop, eyes dim, and cheeks grow wan, 
I yearn for your hand, and a road that leads to the open, 
‘To the common-wealth of the fields, ere the light be gone. 


The open fields and the streams and the clear blue sky. 


d A VACATION camp in the moun- 

tains, 75 miles from Los Angeles, is now 
a part of that city’s municipal play- 
ground system. For the past three 
summers the playground department has 
conducted a camp accommodating boys 
and men in July and girls and women 
in August. This proved so successful 
that the playground commission deter- 
mined to secure a permanent site. A 
beautiful location was found in the fed- 
eral government forest reserve in the 
San Bernardino mountains. With the 
approval of the secretary of agriculture, 
23 acres of land have been leased by 
the federal government to the city of 
Los Angeles for a nominal sum—$10 a 
year. 

The camp site is at an elevation of 
5,000 feet, and is partially covered by a 
heavy growth of pines. The surround- 
ing mountains provide magnificent scen- 
ery and opportunity for many delight- 
ful short trips. An excellent automo- 
bile road makes transportation from Los 
Angeles easy. Auto trucks equipped 
with seats and awnings will be used to 
convey the campers and it is estimated 
that the round trip rate will not be more 
than fifty cents each. By regular modes 
of travel, the transportation would be 
many times as much. 

Based on experience in the camp as 
conducted during the past three sum- 
mers, the playground commission ex- 
pects to furnish transportation and 
board for two weeks at a cost of $7.50. 
This amount will actually cover all ex- 
pense except the cost of original im- 
provements and plant and the salaries 
of those in charge. These items will be 
met by the city. 

Before summer a rustic building to be 
used as kitchen and store room will be 
erected. Later a screened dining-room 
will be added. Tents with wooden floors 
will be provided—large enough to ac- 
commodate four campers each. A swim- 
ming pool will be part of the first year’s 
equipment. It is expected that each 
year improvements will be added and 
that larger numbers of people can be ac- 
commodated. 

At the head of the work the commis- 
sion will place its best playground di- 
rector, a man of broad experience in 
camp life. He will be in charge through- 
out the entire season. Under his su- 
pervision, when the boys are in camp, 
there will be two assistant directors and 
several competent volunteer directors, 
making in all approximately seven cap- 
able supervisors for the camp. During 
August a similar number of assistant 
directors and supervisors for the girls 
and women will be at the camp. It is 
hoped that later it will be possible to 
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UNICIPAL VACATION CAMP FOR LOS ANGELES 
IN SAN BERNARDINO MOUNTAINS 


BUBBLING STREAMS AND FOREST TREES ON 
THE CAMP SITE 


make arrangements for family groups. 

During the remainder of the year the 
camp will be open for parties who wish 
to make use of it for week-end trips, 
holidays and vacations. In winter the 
snow is often several feet deep, and this 
is an attraction for those who live in the 
lower and milder regions where snow 
is never known. 


Among the 500,000 people in Los An 
geles, only the few who can afford hotel 
prices have hitherto had an opportunity 
to enjoy the glorious mountains so closé 
at hand. The playground department 
hopes through this camp to make it eas 
and inexpensive for large numbers a 
the city’s people to spend vacations i 
this invigorating and inspiring region. — 


LAY AND PHYSICAL DEVELOP: 
MENT—By Henry S. Curtis 


- “RHE PLAY MOVEMENT has sprea 


“rapidly over the United States, and yet 


it has never taken hold of popular 
imagination as have a number of other 
recent social movements. I believe the 
reason for this is the lack of definite 
facts in regard to the effect of present 
city conditions upon children. 

We know that city children often 
grow up weakly, and that they seldom 
have the sturdy strength and health of 
country boys of forty or fifty years 
ago. -We know that the repression of 
vigorous physical activity that comes 
from restricted play spaces must neces- 
sarily mean a lowered physical develop- 
ment. But we have no picture of the 
extent of this repression, because we 
have no standards. If it could be shown 
that the children of a certain city had 
only two-thirds of the normal physica! 
strength of children of their respective 
ages, and this could undoubtedly be 
shown in many cities, it would not re- 
quire much campaigning after that te 
secure the play facilities that the city 
actually needed. 

It is generally conceded, I suppose. 
that the health of school children 1s 
pretty closely dependent on their lead- 
ing a vigorous life in the open air. The 
year following the introduction of open- 


TWENTY-THREE ACRES OF SUCH BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY A PLAYGROUND FOR 
LOS ANGELES CHILDREN 
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air play into the curriculum of the 
{schools of Prosheim, Germany, the 
number of days absence on account of 
‘sickness fell off nearly one-half. The 
‘departments of school hygiene should 
‘be required to determine the average 
morbidity of school children for each 
‘city, as this is the measure of the need 
‘of and the success of the department. 
| It is conceded that the development of 
grace and motor skill in children comes 
|mostly from their play. The relative 
‘awkwardness of the German boy who 
in the old days was trained mostly in 
gymnastics was apparent’ when he was 
compared with the English boy who was 
trained in athletics. 

It ought to be possible to get 
some measure of the physical de- 
‘velopment of children and here we 
have three fairly good tests, anthropo- 
metic and dynamometeric measurements, 
the test of the Public School Athletic 
League, as worked out in New York 
city, and a pedometer record of activity. 
The standard of the Public School 
Athletic League says that every boy 
under thirteen who can jump 5 feet 9 
inches standing, chin a bar four times, 
and run the 60 yard dash in 83/5 sec- 
onds, shall have the standard button 
of the league. 

It will be noticed that this is a test 
of three fundamental sets. of muscles of 
the arms, the trunk and the legs. At 
the time I took charge of the play- 
‘grounds of the District of Columbia, 
we tried the test in the various play- 
grounds about the city, but could not 
find a boy who could do the three things. 
After four summers of organized play 
we tried the test again. There were 
500 boys who did the three things. 
There were more than 2,000 boys who 
could do one or two of the three things. 
_ The same progressive development 
‘has doubtless taken place in many cities. 
The percentage of young men who pass 
a creditable physical examination on en- 
trance to the German army varies from 
28 per cent in Berlin to 65 per cent 
‘in Mulheim. It is in almost direct pro- 
portion to the play facilities furnished. 
'Probably the-most valuable test that 
could be secured, however, would bea 
test of the physical activity of children 
as recorded by a pedometer. I am con- 
fident that in closely built cities that 
‘make no provision for play, the physical 
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TWO FAMILY HOUSES ERECTED FOR THE NEW HAVEN IMPROVEMENT ASS'N 


These houses, put up by the Standard Buildings, Inc., show great advance in archi- 
tectural treatment over most wage-earners’ houses. 


activity of the children is two or three 
miles a day less than it is in cities that 
make ample provision. 

I believe that this average daily activ- 
ity is considerably lower in the South 
than in the North. I believe, also, that 
where the whole nervous system is set 
to the development of a certain amount 
of energy, such as this activity largely 
represents, through the years of child- 
hood, this determines the energy of 
the individual for the rest of his life. 
If this is true, then the need of the 
provision for play is much greater in 
the South and all warm countries than 
it is in the North. “The boy without 
a playground is father to the man with- 
out a job.” 

In my study of the activity of the 
school children of Worcester, Mass., by 
pedometer records, I found a daily ac- 
tivity of nearly nine miles. It would 
be interesting to sécure such records 
from a series of cities and average and 
compare them so as to get a standard. 
I am confident that these records would 
show how faithfully the lack of play 
facilities is recorded in a lessened activ- 
ity, poor physical development and low 
vitality. 

Such an investigation would cost con- 
siderable, but it would give a direct phys- 
ical measure of how great a handicap 
restricted play spaces, dirty and danger- 
ous streets, and a warm climate are to 
children. 


\ HOLLOW-TILE WORKMEN’S BUNGALOWS AT HAUTO, PA. 
These cottages, containing four rooms, were built by the Standard Buildings, Inc., 
} for the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. 


EDUCING THE COST OF SMALL 
HOUSES 


Now tuart the disadvantage of 
tenement or barrack dwellings are being 
recognized effort is being made by 
manufacturers, who have found that ‘t 
pays to provide good homes for their 
employes, and even more by those who 
are seeking to improve social conditions 
in our cities, to find some method of 


reducing the cost of building small 
houses. This problem is engaging the 
attention of architects and _ builders 


throughout the country who believe that 
it can be solved on a sound financial 
basis. Among them is the Standard 
Buildings, Inc., which has recently de- 
signed and erected one and two story 
cottages for the Lehigh Coal & Navi- 
gation Co. at Hauto, near Lansford, 
Pa., and a row of two family houses at 
New Haven, Conn. 

The walls in these houses are of hol- 
low tile, of which a new size was made— 
6 by 12 inches face by 6 inches thick 
with double air spaces—so there would 
be no need of stucco or other outside 
covering. The price of such houses. 
would, of course, vary somewhat with 
location, availability of material and 
labor costs. 

Three types of 
erected: 

(1) Bungalows containing a large 
living-room, two double bedrooms of 
over 800 cubic feet of air capacity each, 
and a kitchen. There is a center chim- 
ney, a water closet, a soapstone wash- 
tub and sink. The cooking range will 
heat the house from the living-room in 
winter and in summer can be moved 
into the kitchen. There is a large front 
porch and a smaller one in the rear. The 
hollow tile in these bungalows is smooth 
on the interior and is whitewashed, do- 
ing away with the use of plaster and 
presenting a most durable surface prac- 
tically proof against wear and tear. 

(2) Five-room two-story houses. The 
rooms in the second story are full 
height. There is a living-room, dining- 
room, kitchen, two bedrooms and a bath. 
Also a cemented cellar and excellent 
hot-air furnace. 

(3) Six-room houses, similar to those 
with four rooms but with a larger liy- 
ing-room and three bedrooms. 


houses have been 
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Good closets are provided in all these 
houses. The five- and six-room houses 
are plastered in the usual way with a 
white finishing coat. The cheapest of 
the houses costs $750. It contains three 
rooms and water-closet. In the kitchen 
is a sink with running water. From 
this the price mounts to a six-room 
house, containing bath as well as water 
closet, which costs $2,575. The cheap- 
est house with bath costs $1,500 and 
contains five rooms. 

The builders present a table of fig- 
ures to show ‘that these houses could 
rent for from $6 a month for the cheap- 
est to $19 a month for the most ex- 
pensive and yet yield a profit of from 
2 to 13 per cent,—the more expensive 
houses being the least profitable. The 
cost of the land, however, does not seem 
to be included in figuring these profits. 


RECREATION IN CHARLESTOWN 


Charleston, first city in South Carolina 
to have a municipal playground, has this 
year appropriated $2,500 for the opera- 
tion of two playgrounds. <A trained 
supervisor is giving his entire time the 
year round, and a director for girls’ 
activities is on duty afternoons. 

As early as 1900 the women of the 
Civic Club opened a playground in 
Charleston but lack of funds forced 
them to give it up after two years. In 
1910 the city opened a municipal play- 
ground and turned its operation over to 
a commission of nine, of whom five are 
women, members of the Civic Club. The 
appropriation was $700 in 1911; it was 
increased to $1,000 in 1912, $1,500 in 
1913, and $2,500 in 1914. 


THE MOVIES IN PHILADELPHIA 


A study of motion picture shows in 
Philadelphia was made during the past 
winter by a special committee of the 
local Social Workers’ Club. It 
was sought to discover “who attend and 
why,” and “what they find.” The study 
indicated that the shows are not so ex- 
clusively children’s theaters as some of 
the committee had supposed; that while 
some pictures are cheap, vulgar and ex- 
cessively melodramatic, the standard on 
the whole is high; and that great dan- 
ger lay in the lack of proper ventilation, 
in eye strain due to frequent attendance 
where worn-out machines and films are 
used, and in inadequate policing and 
lighting. 

A questionaire was sent to several 
grammar and high schools to find out 
what, aside from the cheapness, was the 
charm of the “movie,” what type of 
pictures was most popular and whether 
interest varied with sex and age and 
race. Out of 2,531 grammar scholars 
2,170 had attended 9,813 times the pre- 
ceding month—boys averaging 5 times 
and girls 31/3 times. Colored and Ital- 
ian children, perhaps because of pov- 
erty, attended least often. 

Attendance of children, measured by 
grades, indicated that as children grow 
older they tire somewhat of the pic- 
tures. Comic pictures were preferred 
by over half the fifth-grade pupils, 
while educational films gained in popu- 
larity up through the eighth-grade pu- 
pils.. Older boys inclined away from 


_and 103 plays. 


the “movies” and toward vaudeville and 
girls toward the drama “because it is 
real” and “you can hear what they say.” 
Among 142 first year high school girls 
18 preferred the “movies,” 10 vaudeville 
Among high-school sen- 
iors 54 per cent of the boys and 76 per 
cent of the girls preferred the play to 
the “movies.” 


THREE CITY PLANS 


Erie, Pa., Newark, N. J., and Alton, 
Ill., have recently published city plans. 

“Greater Erie” is a volume of 254 
pages, profusely illustrated with local 
views and maps, pictures showing sug- 
gestive arrangements in other cities, 
and illustrations of proposed changes in 
Erie. The plan was prepared by John 
Nolen, city planner, Cambridge, Mass., 
who associated with him E. P. Goodrich 
of New York as consulting engineer, 
Henry C. Long, of Boston, as expert 


on commercial developments and F. Van — 


Z. Lane as traffic expert. The work was 
done and the report published under the 
auspices of the City Planning Commit- 
tee of the Chamber of Commerce and 
Board of Trade, organized in 1911. 
These two organizations have recently 
voted to amalgamate. 

The city plan report has five heads— 
streets, railroads, water front, build- 
ings and open spaces. One of the most 
interesting features is the proposed 
treatment of the Lake Erie shore. 

The Newark city plan was made un- 
der the direction of a municipal com- 
mission, David Grotta, president. The 
expert advisers were E. P. Goodrich 
and George B. Ford of New York. 
Suggestions are made for improve- 
ments in the street system, accompanied 


. by definite notes as to what would be ac- 


complished and how much the cost 
would be. The way in which these im- 
provements could be completed within 
ten years under existing laws is shown. 

Charles Mulford Robinson of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., was the city planner en- 
gaged by the Alton Board of Trade in 
preparing a plan for that city. The re- 
port is based upon a brief examination 
of the city’s main problems, rather than 
upon precise surveys of a topographic, 
sociologic and economic sort. City 
maps and an enlargement of the city 
engineering department to deal with un- 
usually difficult engineering problems 
are proposed. 


HOUSING AND TOWN PLANNING 


The two related subjects of housing 
and town planning form the title of 
the January number of the Annals 
of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science. In their modern 
form, they are comparatively new to all 
except a few specialists. Thetopics of 
the thirty-six articles here brought to- 


gether are in themselves interesting as- 


showing how the two subjects dovetail 
into each other and how widespread are 
their ramifications: 

For a reader who already knows en- 
ough of the subjects to judge and to 
correlate as he reads, this January vol- 
ume of the annals is of great value. 
It presents many facts outside the scope 
of common knowledge, it challenges ac- 


‘of the University. of London. In addi- 
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cepted belieis, it stimulates the imagina. 
tion to follow unfamiliar paths. But it 
is not a text-book to be accepted wi 
out question. Rather it is a sort of ex- 
amination paper which shows how much 
we have learned and indicates how much 
we still have to learn. Many of the 
differences of opinion which it expresses 
will have no place in future papers, for 
we shall find that they are due to par- 
tial understanding. 


PRIZE EOR CIVIC ESSAY 


Through the generosity of Morton 
Denison Hull of Chicago, the Nationa 
Municipal League has established an an 
nual prize of $250 to be awarded for 
the best essay on a subject connected 
with municipal government. The com- 
petition is open to post-graduate stu- 
dents who are, or who have been within 
a year preceding the date of competition, 
registered in any college or university 
of the United States offering distinct 
and independent instruction in munici- 
pal government. 

For 1914 the prize will be awardedl 
for the best essay for any one of a num- 
ber of topics which have been an 
nounced by the League. The list may 
be obtained by addressing the National 
Municipal League, 703 North American 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Sources of Information on Recrea. 
tion is the title of a pamphlet just is- 
sued by the Department of Recreation 
of the Russell Sage Foundation. While 
not exhaustive, the list includes the best 
of the up-to-date books, pamphlets and | 
magazine articles. Arrangement is made 
by subjects: General Equipment and 
Administration, Social Centers, Boys’ 
and Girls’ Clubs, Recreation in Rural 
Communities, Games and Dramatics, 
Athletics, Sports and Outings, Folk” 
Dancing, Story Telling, Holidays, Fes-7 
tivals and Pageants, School Gardens 
Public Baths, Home Recreation, Study | 
Courses. for Play Leaders, and Surveys. | 


A report on public and semi-publi 
comfort stations in New York Ci 
based upon a study from social, sanita 
and economic points of view, has been 
published by the Department of Social 
Welfare of the New York Association 
for Improving the Condition of the” 
Poor. There are many recommenda-~ 
tions covering construction, sanitary 
equipment and greater serviceability. 

Public stations are reported to be 
strikingly superior to many under private 
control, notably those in connection with 
the subways and elevated railroads. 


A summer school of town planning 
will be held August 1-15 in London 
The committee in charge is under th 
chairmanship of Raymond Unwin 
the course will be given in the buildings | 


tion to the lectures there will be excur- 
sions. and’ visits to places which illus- 
trate the principles of town planning. 
An exhibition of maps and plans is te 
be formed to facilitate the study. n- 
formation may be obtained by address 
ing J. S. Rathbone, Fitzalan House, 
Church End, Finchley, London, N. 


> Fut of challenges is the sec- 
ond annual report of Dr. Otto P. Geier, 
retiring superintendent of the Depart- 
ment of Charities and Correction of 
ae But there is also an in- 
teresting record of Dr. Geier’s answers 
to his own challenges. 

“In strong contrast,” says Dr. Grier 
in his report, “to the transformation 
that has been wrought in those city de- 


eee which serve all of the people 
is the comparative lack of advancement 
in the welfare departments whose func- 
tions are to care for the unfortunate, 
the sick and the delinquent. . . . 

- “Tt was brought home to the manage- 


ment of these institutions,” pursues the 


charities in coping 


MENT OF CHARITIES—BY W. J. NORTON 


DIRECTOR, COUNCIL OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


report, “that the 18,000 dependent, dis- 
eased, and delinquent people that they 
were housing were but the results of 
certain social ills of the community, and 
that the treatment of these particular in- 
dividuals, laudable as it was, was mere- 
ly palliative,—a curative process for a 
few, rather than a preventive one for 
the mass. With this broader vision 
came the readiness to join with private 
with the whole 
problem, and the desire to know whether 
each institution was measuring up to 
modern requirements.” 

Acting on the spirit of co-operation the 
Charities Department became the domi- 
nant leader of all the social forces of the 
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city. Expenditures for outdoor relief were 
delegated to the Associated Charities. 
The Anti-Tuberculosis League was 
made the clearing house for tuberculosis 
patients. Applicants to the City Tu- 
berculosis Hospital were admitted only 
by way of the league’s clinic; and dis- 
charged patients were returned to the 
direction and supervision of the clinic 
physician and nurses. Influx of non- 
residents to the General Hospital was 
stopped and the flow of hospital popu- 
lation quickened through co-operative 
work with the Hospital Social Service 
Commission. 

Chattel mortgage loan sharks, except 
two, were driven from Cincinnati by a 
joint campaign between the department 
and the Citizens Mortgage and Loan 
Company. Fake solicitors of charity 
funds were checked by co-operation 


THE LINES, WHICH , 
WERE COLORED IN THE 
ORIGINAL, TRACE BACK TO 
THEIR HOMES THE TUBER- 
CULOSIS AND VENEREAL 


PATIENTS IN CITY HOS- 


PITALS AND THE INMATES OF THE INFIRMARY AND THE WORKHOUSE OF CINCINNATI. ALMOST 
TWO-THIRDS OF THEM CAME FROM THE TENEMENT DISTRICTS, WHERE ONE-THIRD OF THE TOTAL 
POPULATION OF THE CITY LIVES IN ONE-NINETEENTH OF ITS AREA. 
Dr. GEIER’S DEPARTMENT. 


FROM A MAP PREPARED BY 
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with the Council of Social Agencies. 
Two colored solicitors who had collect- 
ed $9,000 were prosecuted by the de- 
partment and imprisoned. Shantytown, 
the open sore of Cincinnati’s housing 
problem, was burned. 

Pursuing “the desire to know whether 
each institution was measuring up to 
modern requirements,” the department, 
through its Bureau of Social Investi- 
gation and Relief, made a number of in- 
teresting studies. An_investigation of 
the infirmary revealed that 10 per cent 
of the inmates were persons not proper- 
ly a charge upon the community. A 
similar study was made at the hospi- 
tal and the adoption of the National 
Conference Transportation Rules fol- 
lowed. Strict enforcement of these 
rules stopped “passing on” to Cincinnati, 
and insured sensible, humane treatment 
of itinerant dependents. People who 
formerly placed their aged parents in 
the city almshouse now support them. 
Approximately $1,500 each year is col- 
lected from persons able to pay for their 
parents’ support but unable to give them 
personal care. 

The Bureau of Municipal Research, at 
the request of the Charities Depart- 
ment, made an investigation of the old 
House of Refuge and suggested a com- 
plete reorganization of methods, pend- 
ing the completion of a cottage plan 
home for delinquent boys and girls now 
building. A system of mothers’ pensions 
has been put into force by the depart- 
ment so that children may be kept at 
home instead of being committed to the 
House of Refuge. 

Another activity.of the department 
was a survey of Cincinnati’s institu- 
tional population to trace some of the 
contributing causes of their being pub- 
lic charges, which showed that 70 per 
cent of the inmates of the city’s institu- 
tions came from the tenement districts. 
One-third of Cincinnati’s population 
lives in 1/19 of the city’s area. Certain 
localities in the densely populated sec- 
tions, the survey showed, were con- 
tributing heavily to crime, disease and 
dependency. 

On September 1, 1913, there were in 
city institutions the following inmates 
coming from one block in which the 
“Silver, Moon,” a notorious tenement, 
is located: two cases of tuberculosis, 
six cases of venereal disease, two pris- 
oners in the work house, two infirmary 
inmates and one contagious disease hos- 
pital case. This block, through social 
neglect, was costing the city about $25 
per day. 

The report covers two full years of 
Dr. Geier’s superintendency. Not the 
least service he has rendered to Cincin- 
nati is a widespread awakening of the 
community to an interest in its social 
problems, through a well-conducted pub- 
licity campaign. In fact, to this aroused 
interest may be directly traced the de- 
termination of the new administration 
to retain this new department in its en- 
tirety, with its efficient methods and 
non-partisan staff. It also probably 
brought about the appointment of an 
able social worker as successor to the re- 
tiring superintendent, who will carry on 
the work so effectively started by Dr. 
Geier. 


LASSIFYING THE MARYLAND 
STATE SUBSIDIES 


THE SEVENTH BIENNIAL REPORT 
of the Maryland Board of Charities and 
Correction, recently published, is re- 
markable in that it is an account of the 
charities of a state which still clings 
to the subsidy system. Maryland’s pol- 
icy in regard to its charitable obliga- 
tions has been one of giving lump ap- 
propriations to all kinds of institutions. 
The list of state-aided institutions, in- 
cludes almost everything from a state 
hospital: for the insane with 1,500 pa- 
tients, to a small day nursery with an 
average attendance of only eight or 
nine children. 

This is the first report of this board 
gotten out by a trained social worker, 
and it endeavors to deal with principles 
and show the lack of system under 
which one or two million dollars a 
year have been dealt out by the state 
treasury. After describing a system of 
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reports and records, which did not ex- 
ist prior to the present board, the re- 
port endeavors to set forth principles 
on which state aid should be given. 

It divides all state charities into two 
parts: 1. Those dealing with such sub- 
jects as are everywhere recognized to 
be solely subjects of state care, such as 
the insane and the delinquents, with 
none of which do private charities at- 
tempt to deal; 2. Those which are con- 
ducted under private auspices but which 
in Maryland, in the past, have been 
practically supported by the state, such 
as general hospitals, child-caring insti- 
tutions and homes for the aged. 

The board feels that it is the state’s 
first duty to provide for the first of these 
classes, and then give whatever it can 
afford to the second. 

Whenever aid is given to the second 
class, it should be under the following 
conditions: 1. No appropriation should 
be granted for any purpose unless either 
the community is protected from dan- 
ger or harm, or the work is necessary 
to guarantee the future_of the state. 
2. Until the state is in a position to 
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perform a service for all the people, it 
has no right to perform it for any. } 
3. The state owes to the people for | 
whom the service is directly perform- } 
ed a duty to see that they get the best 
treatment it can give to them. 4. The 
state is under obligations to the tax-_ 
payer to see that these services are | 
secured forthe least amount of money } 
whether the instrumentality used be } 
public or private. 4 
In order to put the above enumerated | 
principles into operation, and to correct | 
certain other abuses, the report recom- | 
mends the enactment of a law provid- | 
ing for its own reorganization by plac- | 
ing the board on a non-partisan basis, } 
and providing that two of its members } 
be women. This law would also gives | 
it supervision over all charitable insti- } 
tutions in the state, create a licensing | 
system similar to that of Ohio for all. 


child-caring institutions, and put the } 


“payment of the state appropriations on a 


contract basis. | 


RACTICAL SOCIOLOGY IN KEN: | 
TUCKY— By Alexander Johnson 


THE DEPARTMENT of history and. 
sociology of the University of Kentucky } 
has just published a preliminary reporg 
on the county infirmaries (almshouses) | 
of the state. It is founded on informa- | 
tion collected from county judges and 


- attorneys, students and interested mem- | 


bers of the community. The report dis- } 
cusses location, farms, buildings, sup- | 
erintendents, inmates, religious consola- | 
tion and needs, and makes some recom- |] 
mendations, | 

Two statistical tables are given. One, 
shows property value and cost of main- } 
tenance of the infirmaries in 98 of the | 
counties of the state. The other gives } 
number. and class of inmates by sex, } 
age, race and mental and physical con- | 
dition. The number of inmates in each | 
institution varies from 1 to 74, the aver- | 
age being about 12. The cost per week. 
per capita ranges from $6 in an infirm=| 
ary with 24 inmates, to 75 cents in one} 
where there are 74. The latter is on a) 
farm of 120 acres worth $100 an acre | 
under a superintendent with a salary of, 
$1,200 a year. 

Striking discrepancies are shown. Foal 
instance, one county has buildings cost- 
ing $25,000 on a farm of 80 acres with 
29 inmates, 15 of whom are classed as/j 
workers. ‘Another has buildings worth) 
$500 on a farm of 150 acres with 17 in-| 
mates, all of whom are reported as work- 
ers, although 4 are said to be paraly- 
tics. On a few of the farms the build- 
ing consists of an old log cabin, others” 
have modern buildings. 

The report is not presented as com- 
plete, but it is an interesting and valu- 
able document. There is no state of- 
ficial board which is concerned with the 
statistics or the management of the 
almshouses, and the department of 
sociology has a clear field. The report. 
shows the opinion of the department as | 
to the kind of “sociology” that is worth 
studying. As class material for stu- 
dents, it is of value for several different # 
reasons. 

It is a far cry from the old-fashioned 
institution of higher education that 
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| chiefly concerns itself and its students 
| with the classics, to the modern univer- 
‘sity alive to the needs of its state and 
| the problems of modern civilization. 
Such reports as this one from Kentucky 
| clearly show to which class this univer- 
‘sity aims to belong. 


\S EW JERSEY CHARITIES 
N FERENCE 
PARTICULAR INTEREST at the 
| New Jersey Conference of Charities and 
Corrections held at Asbury Park, cen- 
tered on the widows’ pensions report 
presented by Caroline B. Alexander, a 
| member of the State Board of Children’s 
' Guardians which administers the New 
| Jersey pension law. After a year’s work 
| under the law, Mrs. Alexander reported 
$26 families pensioned, nearly 50 per 
| cent of those applying, and 922 children 
| kept in their homes. She called atten- 
tion to the large number of feeble-mind- 
| ed women applying to the board and 
| of women whose husbands had died from 
tuberculosis or from industrial accidents. 
The inadequacy of relief granted by 
the law, Mrs. Alexander said, made it 
| necessary for mothers to supplement 
| their income by work. 
Although there are about 1,000 ap- 

plications on file, the board has not been 
| supplied with funds to secure more 
| agents and ceased granting pensions on 
| February 1. The 1914 Legislature, how- 
| ever, has appropriated $8,000 for admin- 
istrative expenses for the year begin- 
ning November 1. 
| A meeting which was particularly 
| helpful to the large number of over- 
_ seers of the poor in attendance was one 
_ dealing with Municipal Treatment of 
| ‘the Common Drunk. The Rev. Henry 
' B, Wilson of Boonton spoke on the re- 
_ sults accomplished in his town under 
_ the state law which provides for a board 
_ of protectors empowered to prepare a 
list of habitual drunkards, and to act as 
_-a parole board for them. 
The officers of the conference for 1915 
R are president, Seymour L. Cromwell of 
_ the State Charities Aid Association; 
vice-president, David F. Weeks, super- 
_ intendent of the State Village for Epi- 
_leptics at Skillman; treasurer, Isaac C. 
_ Ogden of the Orange Bureau of Chari- 
_ ties; and setretary, Ernest D. Easton of 
_ Anti-Tuberculosis Association, New- 
merark, 
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[)ROBATION WORK IN NEW YORK 
STATE 


THE 123 savarien officers of New 
York city together with volunteer 
workers in courts and others interested 
in probation, met recently in a series of 
conferences arranged by the State Pro- 
bation Commission, of which Homer 
Folks is president. 

Among the practical problems dis- 
cussed were truancy and co-operation 
with schools. It was the almost unani- 
-mous conclusion that truancy is a prob- 
lem the schools and not the juvenile 
‘courts ought to handle. In few cities 
are the schools handling the problem 
adequately, certainly not in New York, 
it was pointed out. 

The need of preliminary investigation 
vefore probation, especially for adults, 
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In the original, the dots are raised, not black. 

Imagine a New York business man unable to read a word in a Chicago news- 
paper, because the characters in which it was printed were meaningless to him. 
Yet a blind person, having learned only one dot system, can not read the others. 
The uniform type committee of the American Association for the Blind, which has 
been working since 1905 to secure a standard dot system, has used this striking 
illustration in an appeal for funds to carry on its work until the biennial conven- 


tion at Berkeley, Cal., in 1915. 


was urged. On the other hand, loading 
down a probation officer with investi- 
gations to the exclusion of real proba- 
tion work, which must be intensive per- 
sonal work with a limited number of 
cases, was decried. 

The annual report of the State Pro- 
bation Commission showed 16,144 per- 
sons placed on probation the past year, 
10,739 of them adults and 5,405 children 
under 16. This is 10 per cent increase 
over the year before and 63 per cent 
over any earlier year. There are 486 
probation officers in the state, 52 more 
than the year before, 159 of them are 
salaried. When the commission began 
its work in 1906 there were only 30. The 
commission is working for one or more 
salaried officers in every county. The 
largest cities still without officers are 
Elmira, Niagara Falls, New Rochelle 
and Newburgh. 


HILD-HELPING WORK IN NEW 
ENGLAND 


A RECENT tri-state conference at 
Boston served to bring out interesting 
information in regard to child-caring 
work in three states of New England 
—not the evenly progressive and modern 
section that many of its people might 
desire. 

Vermont is one of the four states of 
the Union without a child-helping so- 
ciety. But the leading children’s agency, 
the Kurn Hattin Homes near Bellows 
Falls, is negotiating for closer rela- 
tions with the New England Home for 
Little Wanderers at Boston. 

The Maine Children’s Committee was 
reported to have developed into an ef- 
ficient agency which, also, will work 
closely with the New England Home for 
Little Wanderers. 

This institution, which is a home in 
a temporary sense only, as its chief 
work is placing-out children in families, 
has become the guiding force in much of 
the child-helping work of New England. 
Under the leadership of Frederic H. 
Knight, it has developed the most mod- 
ern methods of placing-out children, and 
of stimulating co-operation with other 
organizations. 


Its final report will be made at that time. 


New Hampshire has just organized 
the Children’s Aid and Protective So- 
ciety. The secretary, Mrs. Alice B. Mont- 
gomery, has for several years been the 
agent at Northampton of the Massachu- 
setts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children. This society has 
an ample field, for New Hampshire, al- 
though an agricultural state with its 
largest city of only 70,000, stands 
second only to New York in ratio of 
orphan asylum population. Moreover, 
it has been exceedingly generous in its 
expenditures for children’s institutions. 
Hastings H. Hart of the Russell Sage 
Foundation estimates that the state has 
an investment of $1,600,000 in children’s 
institutions, which is at the rate of 
$3.70 per inhabitant. New York has 
only $3.50. A good many children are 
in almshouses, the one at Hillsboro hav- 
ing 43. 

The legislative commission to look 
into the condition of dependent, neglect- 
ed, delinquent and defective children 
long ago used up its parsimonious ap- 
propriation of $600 and has raised funds 
privately to go on with its study of 
feeble-minded children. The members 
are Mrs. Frank Streeter of Concord, 
Father Brophy and Professor Wood. 


O-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS 
IN RURAL INDIA 


GREAT BriTAINn is generally con- 
ceded to be the land in which co-opera- 
tive principles were developed and in 
which co-operative business has attained 
its highest success. In England, how- 
ever, the movement has been more suc- 
cessful among urban than among rural 
people. In Ireland and throughout the 
British Empire the condition is reversed, 
and agricultural co-operation shows the 
greater achievement, 

A review of the co-operative credit 
movement in India, presented by Henry 
D. Baker in the Daily Consular and 
Trade Reports, shows strikingly that co- 
operation can be successfully engrafted 
by Britishers upon a people remote both 
in space and in race. 

The total membership in co-operative 
associations of India in October, 1913, 
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was 573,000, an increase of 160,000 over 
the preceding year. There were in all 
8,771 societies, those of rural India com- 
prising a membership of six times that 
of the city societies. 

The co-operative movement did not 
grow spontaneously out of the needs of 
the people of India, but was consciously 
fostered by Lord Curzon through the 
government of India. In 1904 an act was 
passed sanctioning the appointment in 
each province of an officer to organize 
co-operative credit societies. Interest 
rates for small farmers were shortly re- 
duced through co-operative organization, 
from between 25 and 30 per cent to from 
6 fouls per cent; 

The government has assisted these so- 
cieties chiefly through advice, super- 
vision, and auditing of their accounts, 
rather than through loans. Government 
supervision is largely responsible for the 
low interest rates obtained by these as- 
sociations. 

The co-operative credit societies are 
now being made a medium for the pur- 
chase of agricultural implements, and for 
the dissemination of agricultural instruc- 
tion. 


ONNECTICUT WELFARE 
WORKERS’ CONFERENCE 


RECREATION, the education and 
care of the feeble-minded, and the co- 
ordination of public and private chari- 
ties, were given particular attention at 
the Connecticut State Conference of 
Charities and Corrections held at Bridge- 
port, April 26 to 28. 

In the matter of recreation, Josephine 
Clement, manager of the Bijou Dream 
motion picture theater in Boston, told 
of her five years’ experience in provid- 
ing the public with a model theater. 
Plans for similar theaters are afoot in 
two other cities. Mrs. Clement declared 
from her experience that they are self- 
supporting and yield almost as much 
revenue and a great deal more satisfac- 
tion to the owner than do others. 

Julia Schoenfeld and J. Herbert Wil- 
son of the National Playground and 
Recreation Association of America em- 
phasized'the necessity of well regulated 
dance halls, bowling alleys and picture 
shows and of public playgrounds where 
a “spirited director is a lot more de- 
sirable than expensive apparatus.” 

Bringing the question of recreation 
home to Bridgeport, Mrs. Upham, in- 
dustrial Secretary of the Y. W. C.°A., 
said that a petition circulated in the city 
had brought in 600 signatures of work- 
ing girls demanding dance halls where 
no liquor should be sold and where they 
might enjoy themselves in safety. 

Connecticut was scored heavily for 
inadequate care of the insane and feeble- 
minded. Alexander Johnson, of the 
Vineland Training School, said that 
whereas only five acres of land in Con- 
necticut were set aside for defective 
children, it would take hundreds of acres 
to lay out a suitable colony for this 
class of unfortunates. 

In arguing the question of the best 
methods of dispensing relief, the gen- 
eral sentiment was that the matter of 
superintending charity, whether public 
or private, should be in the hands of 


experts and that politics and changes 
of administrations should not affect the 
office. 

Time was well economized at the Con- 
necticut conference by the arrangement 
of “round table meetings’ where vari- 
ous subjects were discussed which could 
not be taken up at the general sessions. 
The officers of the conference elected 
for 1914 are: president, Schuyler Mer- 
ritt, Stamford; treasurer, William N. 
Travis, Stamford; secretary, Spencer 
Gordon, Bridgeport. 


ONFERENCE OF _ RELIGIOUS 
AND SOCIAL WORKERS 


A sicn of new and better times 
just ‘ahead was registered by the Coun- 
cil of North American Student Move- 
ments in a conference at Garden City, 
N. Y., of fifty of their representatives 
and twenty-five men and women selected 


as advisers because of their leadership — 


in social thought and action. Over 
1,500 groups with 125,000 students in 
about 1,000 American and Canadian col- 
leges and universities were represented, 
all of whom have been recruited by the 
Yo Mie Ci vAvs Yop Wit CeAcrand'the Stitt 
dent Volunteer Movement. 

It was a heart-to-heart, face-to-face 
interchange of personal experiences and 
views, with no non-conducting manu- 


scripts or set speeches intervening. It 


was the first of its kind, for never be- 
fore had just these divergently special- 
ized interests been represented in any 
conference quite so free and frank. 

The most surprising unanimity found 
expression in the session devoted to the 
woman’s movement, especially in recog- 
nizing it to be a new incursion of the 
race consciousness, and not merely the 
movement of a sex or class. 

The theme which most deeply probed 
heart and conscience was The Church 
and the Cross in’ Industry. It drew 
forth from the depths confession of the 


personal conviction of the corporate sin. 


The discussion of social action for 
college people brought out the cautiously 
developing deploy of undergraduates on 
fields adapted to their limited service. 
The educational and spiritual value of 
such contacts and co-operation with 
real life was abundantly substantiated. 

The recommendations summing up the 
results of the conference for use in 
work with students are, in brief: 

The study of social problems, with the 
immediate intent of establishing stand- 
ards of simplicity and morality, over- 
coming class and racial prejudice, and 
the promotion of the social spirit 
through service in college and in the 
community ; 

The negotiation with educational 
authorities for the introduction of so- 
cial studies and emphasis in the curri- 
culum ; 

Standardizing personal and _ public 
service ‘in legislation, administration and 
community action; 

The study of foreign languages and 
peoples to fit students to help solve the 
problems of immigration; 

The work in agricultural and normal 
schools to select and enlist workers for 
rural communities; 

The inspiration for volunteer and pro- 


_ the required capital of $50,000 has al- 


fessional social work by group study, 
special lectures and co-operation with 
community work; 
The vocational guidance by life-work 
conferences and personal influence; and 
The practical acquaintanceship of 
student secretaries with the work and 
methods of home and foreign missionary 
agencies in religious denominations. 


NHANGHAI AND THE OCCIDENT 
—By Francis H. McLean ‘ 


ONE OF THE most occidental of 
world movements has apparently dropped 
one seed in the Orient. In the treaty 
port of Shanghai, China, there is a cam- 
paign on foot for the formation of a © 
charity organization society. So far as | 
can be learned this does not involve the 
first experimentation in the individual-_ 
ization of family problems in an ori- | 
ental people. Rather only the imported | | 
problems “of ‘“hobos, beach-combers, | | 
chaps who have lost their sailor papers,” 
and the occasional permanent American 
or English family in temporary difficul- — 
ties are in the minds of the projectors. 

The pressure of such difficulties can- 
not fail to be diminished after a time, 
and one queries whether eventually there 
may not come a possibility of rendering 
some interpretation in individual family 
terms of the real social problems of a © 
treaty port at the gates—nay within the © 


gates—of this mighty but still unknown — 
race. 


REMEDIAL LOAN SOCIETY FOR DALLAS 

Following the plan of the Provident 
Loan Society of New York and others in 
the National Federation of Remedial — 
Loan .Associations, a group of citizens 
has organized the Provident Loan So- 
ciety of Dallas. A substantial part of 


ready been subscribed. 

As opposed to the extortionate charges 
made upon small loans by the loan — 
sharks, the Dallas society will charge © 
only what is necessary to pay the cost 
of operation and a dividend to stock- 
holders not in excess of 6 per cent a 
year. Any additional profits will be 
used to reduce the rate of interest upon 
later loans. In this way eventually a 
large proportion of the profits will be 
turned back into the hands of borrowers. 
For the present at least the society will 
loan money only upon security of per- 
sonal property. Later its scope may be 
extended to include loans upon assign- 
ments of wages. 


: POSTURE LEAGUE 

The American Posture League has 
been incorporated in New York state to 
make an organized campaign to secure 
a “correct posture or carriage of the 
body as of fundamental importance for 
health and efficiency, a pronounced ele- 
ment of beauty and expression of en- 
ergy and intelligence.” Points of im- 
mediate attack are school furniture and : 
seats in cars, theaters and other public . 
places. The president and founder is 
Jessie H. Bancroft. assistant director — 
of physical training in the public schools 
of physica g p 
of New York city. Associated with 
her are orthopedic surgeons, physical 
trainers and educators. Headquarters 
are at 30 Church street, New York city. : 


AVING EYESIGHT: EXHIBIT OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
COMMISSION FOR THE BLIND—By HENRY C. GREENE 


FIELD AGENT FOR CONSERVATION OF EYESIGHT, MASSACHUSETTS 


COMMISSION FOR THE BLIND 


| THE CONSERVATION of eyesight ex- 

| hibit of the Massachusetts Commission 
for the Blind is on the road. Clean-cut 

and often popular in form, its propa- 

ganda is none the less solidly based. It 
depicts the methods of intensive case- 
_work, and also embodies the results of 
"laborious research. 

To the novice,—and,who is not a nov- 

| ice in medical-social work for the pres- 
ervation of eyesight?—this exhibit 
| brings more than one surprise. The im- 
| portance of syphilis as a cause of eye 
| disablement, compared with gonorrhoea; 
_ the prevalence of possibly tubercular 
eye disease among children; the amount 
of blindness from accidents, both in- 
dustrial and non-industrial, among 
adults; the preponderance of partial 
_ over total blindness; the possibilities of 
' preventing blindness by organized so- 
_ cial service, these are a few of its more 
salient points. The “cash value” of 
these facts is seldom far to seek. 
_ “What is blindness?” asks the legis- 
mlator. 

“Blindness,” answers the man on the 
street, “blindness is darkness; 
to. see even the sun.” Likewise say 
insurance companies, in more technical 
' terms; so their phrase “total and irre- 
_coverable blindness” was — guilelessly 

written into the workmen’s compensa- 

tion law of Massachusetts. 
| This phrase would deny their ethical 
tights to great numbers of workmen 
with eyesight ruined by industry, were 
/it not for facts shown in this exhibit. 
iF In graphic form, the exhibit has made 
it plain that the insurance phrase—a 
_ survival of the fittest in the old world 
_ of industrial iniquity—covers probably 
not 6 per cent of these men. But the 
: facts were enough. The law was amend- 
ed, and now stands as the one Ameri- 
can statute granting explicitly to the 
_ victims of industry, not only medical 
_ care and compensation for time lost and 
reduced earning capacity, but also com- 


§ 
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all 


pensation for practical blindness, that is, 
for the reduction of vision to one-tenth 
of normal. 

It would be hard to devise a more 
promising means of prevention. Under 
this new law, an eye injury resulting in 

practical blindness of one eye or both 
costs the employer, or his insurance 
company, from $200 to $4,000. ~As the 
neglect of any eye injury may make it 
serious, it is obviously to the interest 
of employers and insurance companies, 
first to prevent eye injuries, and then to 
Secure prompt and competent treatment 
for the injuries which still occur. At 
east one large insurance company has 
peixeads seen this point; has fixed high 


inability 


standards of safety, and raised its in- 
surance rates for careless employers. 

As industrial injuries account for 
some 7 per cent of all practical blind- 
ness, and as one-half may probably be 
prevented, the importance of such work 
is obvious. 

Though one employe in a thousand 
suffers serious eye injury each year, 
one disease finds still more victims. As 
the exhibit shows, to the surprise of the 
uninitiated, this most prevalent of ser- 
ious eye diseasés usually attacks children. 


TOTALLY BLIND 


Loss of eyesight from an explosion 
of dynamite in a mine. 


Showing itself in raised dots (or phlyc- 
tenules) on the transparent cornea, it is 
christened phlyctenular keratitis. This 
name throws no light on the nature of 
the disease. In the patients themselves, 
however, or in their families, tubercular 
joints, glands, etc. suggest the probable 
cause. And medical opinion, both in 
America and in Germany, tends more 
and more to confirm the opinion that 
phlyctenular keratitis, in Dr. de Schwei- 
nitz’s phrase, probably “represents one 
of the attenuated forms of ocular tu- 
berculosis.’” 

However this may be, the treatment of 
phlyctenular keratitis, as the exhibit 
shows, has given Massachusetts workers 
a chance for successful team play. With 
unwholesome food in ill-ventilated ten- 
ements, perhaps with ignorant care, 
children with this disease may suffer 
relapse after relapse, till their eyes are 
half blind with scars. Good food and 
fresh air, with special treatment for 


The Prevention of Blindness and the 
Instruction of the Blind Child, by 
George E. de Schweinitz, M.D., Phila- 
delphia, 1912. 


the eyes themselves, are the patient’s 
salvation. 

Now, fresh air and good food in happy 
surroundings are present and to spare at 
the Blind Babies’ Nursery, on a height 
beside one of the Boston parks. What 
more enlightened vote then, could the 
trustees of the Nursery pass than one 
welcoming these children to share house 
and table and sunlit playground with the 
Nursery’s blind charges? No sooner 
said than done. And as the exhibit 
shows, these little guests of the 
Nursery also have expert special care, 
till their eyes are beyond danger, at least 
of quick relapse. For last year, the 
Nursery reports: ‘“Twelve such babies 
have gone back to their homes, not only 
with well eyes, but with greatly im- 
proved general health.” 

In the pathetic realm of infant blind- 
ness the Massachusetts exhibit gives 
ground for encouragement. In the agi- 
tation against ophthalmia neonatorum, 
or “babies’. sore eyes,’ even. medical 
men have made the statement that this 
one disease causes from a quarter to 
a third of all blindness. The Massa- 
chusetts figures, however, show such 
proportions only in schools for the blind; 
while among the new cases of blindness 
only about 2 per cent are due to this 
disease. 

As even 2 per cent is still too high a 
proportion of blindness from this pre- 
ventable cause, the Massachusetts ex- 
hibit illustrates one of the most thor- 
ough existing systems for still further 
reducing it. In half a dozen pictures it 
tells the story of a baby saved from 
the risk of life-long darkness: first, it 
shows us the desolate Boston alley of 
the baby’s birth; next, the Board of 
Health which demands and, by prosecu- 
tion, secures the reporting of ophthal- 
mia; then one of the Board’s nurses vis- 
iting the tenement to examine and re- 
port; next, the hospital by a sunny river, 
to which the baby is transferred; and 
finally, after the baby’s discharge, the 
nurse visiting the home once more and 
finding the baby, not in the state of re- 
lapse against which she must guard, but 
clear-eyed and well. 


Could a more encouraging contrast be 
imagined? Yet social service is no pan- 
acea for the preservation of eyesight. 
The results of social-medical work can- 
not rise above their source in the medi- 
cal ‘staff. Where the physicians of a 
clinic tell patients with a syphilitic dis- 
ease of the eye (for instance, syphilitic 
iritis) to get general treatment “outside,” 
and make no effort to keep the patient 
out of the clutches of quacks, the social 
service staff must work largely in vain. 
Where medical officers still diagnose 
glaucoma (which means certain blind- 
ness, if long neglected ) and fail to have 
the patient “calendared” for following-up, 
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the presence of social service workers in 
an adjoining room can do little to limit 
this major cause of blindness. Only where 
the medical staff is humanely imagina- 
tive, alert and closely interrelated with 
the social service staff, can such lapses 
give place to really efficient service. 

If the percentage of patients improved 
and cured can be increased 23 per cent 
in city clinics, by the interlocking of 
social with modern medical work, what 
can be done in towns and small cities? 

The Massachusetts Commission for 
the Blind has partly answered the ques- 
tion through its field worker for chil- 
dren. As the exhibit shows, this worker 
has traveled throughout the common- 
wealth, advising with the parents and 
friends of children both blind and threat- 
ened with blindness. 

For some she has arranged the sight- 
less schooling necessary to lessen their 
inevitable handicap. For others, born 
with cataract, she has won the parents’ 
consent to those wearisomely repeated 
operations by which alone fair sight can 
be given them. For others, with phlyc- 
tenular keratitis, she has secured either 
expert treatment near home, or a vaca- 
tion for upbuilding of general health at 
the Blind Babies’ Nursery. For others 
again, whose inherited disease threatens 
both general health and eyesight, this 
worker for the state’s children has found 
a union of constitutional and local treat- 
ment. 

A map of the commonwealth dotted 
with red and green, suggests this field 
worker’s achievement for a single year. 
One hundred and thirty-nine scattered 
green dots stand for the blind and partlv 
blind children to whom she gave needed 
educational guidance: seventy-three red 
dots, in all quarters of the map, represent 
children for the preservation of whose 
eyesight she secured expert medical care. 
Does not this epitome of intensive ‘“‘case 
work,” in seventy-three red dots, bring 
the exhibit, after all, to the most satisfy- 
ing possible close? 

For on such a basis of minute and per- 
sonal labor only can more sweeping mea- 


sures of law and administration for the 
preservation of eyesight be firmly 
planned and extended. 

Throughout the commonwealth all 
hands join, one may almost say, in the 
work of saving such children’s eyesight. 
The state Board of Health distributes a 
preventive free, and urges physicians to 
report the symptoms of ophthalmia ne- 
onatorum, whether of gonorrhoeal or of 
other origin. Through its twelve dis- 
trict medical inspectors, moreover, it im- 
mediately visits every reported case out- 
side of Boston, and advises with the lo- 
cal board of health as to each baby’s 
treatment. The state Board of Charity 
requires the use of a preventive at 
every birth occurring in any lying-in 
hospital. It also requires that the state 
Board of Health be notified whenever a 
baby, suffering from this disease, is dis- 
charged, and deals with every violation 
of these hospital rules through a special 
agent. The Society for the Prevention 


A LITTLE “CLINIC -TROTTER” 


Transferred from clinic rooms to out-of- 
doors, this little girl is being saved by fresh 
air and good food as well as treatment, 
from life long darkness. 


of Cruelty to Children prosecutes physi- 


cians in all parts of the state, whose © 


negligence and violation of law have 


resulted in blindness; and the Massachu- 4 


setts Medical Society has impressed the 
demand for due care on the profession 
by admonishing its own delinquent mem- 
bers. By these means, as well as through 


publicity, standards are being raised to- — 


ward the point where really expert treat- 


ment, with the assistance of at least one | 
will be demanded for | 


trained nurse, 
every serious case. 

“Team work” is the title of the com- 
mission’s poster which pictures the 


Massachusetts Charitable Eye and Ear 


Infirmary and the Boston Dispensary 
as two sturdy horses drawing a wagon- 
load of children along the straight road 
to health. These children have all been 
threatened with at least partial loss of 


sight from a disease within the tissues 


of the cornea. Interstitial keratitis, the 
merely descriptive name of this disease, 
gives us no hint of its origin which is 
most frequently congenital syphilis. In- 
terstitial keratitis usually occurs in 


children between five and fourteen years | 


of age, who suffer from a series of ap- 
parently unrelated symptoms. Treated 
singularly and without reference to their 
underlying cause, these symptoms make 
the children “clinic trotters,’ along a 
zig-zag path which never leads to health. 

As Miss O. M. Lewis, of the Boston 
Dispensary social service department, 
has vividly put it, such “spasmodic local 
treatment is like painting a house with 
weatherproof paint when the framework 
even to the sills is rotten.” “A little girl 
of eight years,” for example, “appeared 
at the Eye and Ear Infirmary with in- 
terstitial keratitis. The treatment was 
local (for the eye only). Then followed 
treatment in twenty-seven different 
clinics all over the city—nose, throat, 
lung, children’s and surgical, as the var- 
ious symptoms appeared. Because of 
the constantly recurring symptoms of 
interstitial keratitis, she was taken back 
and forth from one eye clinic to another 


for about eight months, the eye symp- — 


Ba 
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toms all the while being ocrrelated with 
no others.” 

Without interrupting the care of 
her eyes, the social service depart- 
ment of the Massachusetts Charitable 
Eye and Ear Infirmary now takes her to 
the special clinic at the Boston Dispen- 
sary, where the fundamental disease 
can be treated. The social service de- 
partment of the dispensary joins with 
that of the Eye and Ear Infirmary in 
making sure that the child’s constitu- 
tional and local treatment go hand in 
hand. The result is “that the improve- 
ment in her eyes, ears and general con- 
dition is most marked” and that the 
child “has been saved from partial if 
not total blindness.” 

_ As interstitial keratitis apparently 
causes fully half as much practical 
blindness as ophthalmia neonatorum, and 
many more cases of seriously defective 
eyesight, this experiment in team work 
is one of the most promising, as well as 
‘one of the newest, in organized work 
for the preservation of eyesight. 

One of the many practical ways 
in which social service departments re- 
duce this medical waste is by facilitating 
the purchase of glasses. The occa- 
‘sional stupid or obstinate opposition of 
parents must, of course, be dissolved in 
persuasion, or even broken by the “ne- 
glect law” which, in Massachusetts, re- 
quires parents to furnish their children 
with eye-glasses when needed. 

- But far more frequent than parental 
opposition is that combination of care- 
lessness and poverty which leads so 
many parents indefinitely to postpone 
buying the glasses prescribed for their 
children. One-third, as the exhibit 

shows, is no mere estimate but actual 

vaste in prescriptions for eyeglasses at 
an important Boston clinic. To reduce 
this waste and to provide school children 
with the glasses which so many of them 
need, the social service department: of 
the Massachusetts’ Charitable Eye and 
far Infirmary maintains a system of 
loans, repaid by instalments. The ex- 
hibit shows the results of 157 such loans 
to needy families; no single child was 
deprived of glasses because of the par- 
ents’ poverty, only 21 per cent of the 
parents could pay nothing, and 64 per 
cent repaid in full, in small sums weekly. 

By social service follow-up work, as 

_ the exhibit also shows, the waste in eye- 
glass prescriptions at the Boston Dispen- 

_ sary has been reduced one-third in three 

years. And more recently, it is pleasant 

to note, the waste has been further re- 

Btuced to 4 per cent, with prospects tend- 
ing toward zero. cal 

Still more significant in the exhibit 
are the Boston Dispensary figures for 

certain acute eye diseases. A diagram 

compares the numbers of single visits, 

(useless for the diseases in question) 

and the plural visits, three years ago and 

today. The physician in each case was the 
same, the place the same, the season the 

‘same; follow-up activities by a social 

service worker are the only new factor. 

The single visits have been cut down 

from 68 per cent. to 48 per cent; the 

plural visits have correspondingly in- 
eased. What is more, the results of 
tment, in patients improved and cur- 

, have risen from 63 to 86 per cent. 
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URIFYING WATER FOR CITY 
BATHING POOLS 


W. A. MaNnuHEIMER, whose 
article on ceremonial baths in a recent 
number of Tur Survey (April 18) call- 
ed our attention to the danger from 
these supposedly cleansing institutions, 
has been studying also the water of 
New York’s outdoor floating baths. The 
city maintains during the summer about 
fifteen free floating baths. These are 
stationed at docks as far from sewer 
outlets as feasible, but that may be not 
further than 500 feet or even less. 

Mr. Manheimer has often found par- 
ticles of fecal matter from the sewers 
floating in the water and could always 
find as many as 100 colon bacilli to the 
cubic centimeter of water, while the 
general bacterial count ran up to half 
a million or a million. Yet these free 
baths are greatly patronized by the pub- 
lic, children as well as adults. 

The Metropolitan Sewage Commis- 
sion recognizes the unsanitary condi- 
tion of these baths and has recommend- 
ed that they be abolished, but it would 
be hard to do this without providing 
a substitute. The suggestion that the 
city remodel them into baths, using 
Croton water, involves an enormous ex- 
pense. Mr. Manheimer recommends 
that the river water be used but the 
baths made water tight and the water 
pumped through filters. Gross impuri- 
ties being thus removed, bleaching pow- 
der, chloride of lime, could be added to 
destroy bacteria. It is a pity, however, 
to put so much money into baths which 
can be used only a few months in the 
year; so Mr. Manheimer suggests that 
the pools be constructed at the ends of 
recreation piers and eventually roofed 
over and warmed, in order that they 
could be used in winter as well. There 
seems to be a preference on the part of 
bathers for salt water, and San Fran- 
cisco has shown that sea water can be 
effectively disinfected by chloride of 
lime. A recent report of the U. S. 
Public Health Service tells us that the 
big swimming pools of salt water in 
that city are now being disinfected by 
this method. It is also in use in many 
big bathing pools of fresh water in col- 
leges and gymnasia. The most inter- 
esting instance of its use in fresh water 
is said to be the disinfection of “Bubbly 
Creek.” This is an unspeakably foul, 
poluted stream which drains part of the 
stockyards of Chicago, but which for 
much of the year has practically no cur- 
rent. Chloride of lime in the proportion 
of 45 pounds to a million gallons of 
water is said to have-made this water 
even more germ-free than the drinking 
water used in Chicago. 


STATISTICAL STUDY OF 
MEASLES 


Meastes has not generally 
been “taken seriously.” Indeed, a cer- 
tain health officer is quoted as recom- 
mending that strong, healthy children, 
under careful control, should contract 
measles “to escape the malignancy of 
the disease in adult age.” 

Yet according to a recent study by 
Dr. F. S. Crum, of the Prudential In- 


surance Company, 1 per cent of al) 
deaths may be traced to measles, and 1 
to 6 per cent of all cases of measles 
are fatal. It chooses its victims especi- 
ally from children under ten years of 


, age, but occasionally attacks an adult. 


It shows no preference of sex, locality, 
race or climate, but since the time when 
any records were kept of causes of 
death, “has levied a heavy toll on the 
populations of civilized countries. ft 
There are, says Dr. Crum, “authentic 
records of great epidemics of measles 
in England and Scotland from the early 
part of the seventeenth century; and 
after Sydenham’s description of the Lon- 
don epidemics of 1670 and 1674, there 
remains no doubt of the more or less 
continuous and’ wide havoc wrought in 
Great Britain and Europe by this par- 
ticular form of eruptive fever, Epi- 
demics of measles were frequent, wide- 
spread and fatal throughout the eigh- 
teenth and the nineteenth century.” 
Some findings of Dr. Crum’s investi- 
gation are recorded in the American 
Journal of Public Health for April and 
the report is supplemented by charts. 
One of these charts shows a century 
of decennial averages of deaths from 
measles. Among children under ten 
years, the highest rate occurred in the 
decade 1882-1892; the lowest, in that 
of 1902-1912. Yet, it is stated, measles 
1s now more widely diffused, even in 
rural districts, than in the fifties and 
sixties of the nineteenth century. Rec- 
ords from fifteen American cities show 
a fairly definite periodicity in epidemics 
of measles, these recurring apparently 
at intervals of from three to five years. 
Morbidity has been greatest during the 
spring months, although the percentage 
rises again in November. : 
One chart, based upon conditions in 
Glasgow contains an especially signifi- 
cant message for many a city of any 
land. In the Scottish city a close re- 
lation was found between attack-rates 
and housing conditions. Where the 
children belonged to families living in 
one-room tenements, the rate was ten 
times as high as where the families 
lived in three or four rooms or more. 
Some reasons for the present inade- 
quate sanitary control of measles which 
Dr. Crum mentions are, our incomplete 
knowledge of the virus, the infectivity 
period previous to eruptive appearance, 
general opinion of the harmlessness of 
measles, and its wide diffusion and high 
contagiousness. The best control will 
result from co-operation between par- 
ents and officials of schools and health 
departments. Dr. Crum emphasizes the 
need of overcoming ignorance and of 
pointing out the frequent complications 
and after effects of measles. 


WITH BLUE PENCIL 


A correction is needed, we learn, in 
our note which accompanied the inter- 
esting chart reproduced in THE Survey 
for April 18, page 79. 

This chart was prepared by the Bos- 
ton (not Massachusetts) Association for 
the Relief and Control of Tuberculosis 
to show the decrease of tuberculosis in 
Boston,—not as stated, in Massachu- 
setts. 


Editorials 


HE Washingtonalley bill—designed to elimin- 

ate one-tenth of the alley dwellings in the cap- 
ital annually during the next ten years—is now re- 
ceiving serious attention from Congress. The vig- 
orous educational campaign carried on by local, 
civic and social organizations has made senators 
and representatives look some _ disagreeable 
facts in the face until they are recognizing what 
the facts mean. But there is serious danger that 
an easy way to get a superficial improvement may 
be adopted instead of the more difficult way that 
leads to permanent improvement. 


- The alley bill provides for converting alleys in- 
to minor streets which will furnish suitable sites 
for small houses. "This presents certain legal and 
financial difficulties, especially in Washington 
where the cost of improvements is usually divided 
between the district and the national governments. 
Questions asked by congressmen at the public 
hearings on the bill indicated a desire to side-step 
these difficulties. The burden of these questions 
was: Why not simply forbid owners to permit 
the use of alley buildings for dwelling purposes? 
Then it would be up to the owners to find another 
use for these structures while the governments, 
local and national, would eseape all trouble. 


There could be no better illustration of short- 
sighted legislation than is foreshadowed in this 
proposal. It concerns itself solely with the single 
eye-sore which has been forced upon public atten- 
tion and calmly disregards all that experience 
might teach as to the inevitable results of such in- 
adequate legislation. 


Most of Washington’s inhabited alleys run 
through unusually large blocks. This means that 
the lots are deep. The alley dwellings have fur- 
nished the owners a means of utilizing the rear 
ends of these deep lots. A simple prohibition will 
force the owners to seek some other means of uti- 
lizing their land, and the inevitable result will be 
the erection of deep tenement and apartment 
houses extending far back from the street. So in 
future Washington will be in even worse condi- 
tion than at present. 


If, however, the alleys are converted into minor 
streets the owners will eut the deep lots in two, 
with two frontages, and Washington will remain, 
what we want all our cities to be, a city of single 
family houses. 
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meetings poorly attended or called off entirely, | 
scarcity of money, and aggravated distress among | 
the poor and unemployed. Heaven knows this | 
spring had plenty of all these in the northern 


states! 


But this spring brings with it also a promise | 
so great in importance to the rural worker that | 


snow and mud and grippe are forgotten. 


country villages. 


It is | 
_this: A social consciousness is awakening in } 
It is expressing itself in } 


the formation. of neighborhood, community and |} 
taxpayers’ associations in hundreds of valleys } 


where a few years ago neighbors lived side by } 


side, each boasting his independence of the others. | 
Hardly a newspaper but records this spring |} 


among its rural notes the fact that farmers and 
villagers of this community and that have been get- 
ting together. They are coming at last to see that 


to be the best sort of citizens they must not only | 


be producers but co-operative producers; they are 
waking to the fact that the community’s business 


is everybody’s business and should be conducted | 


in a business-like way. 


In the vicinity of New York no less than twenty ~ 


of these organizations are sprouting. Some of 


them like the community club near Suffern are ~ 
in the open country stimulating better farming ~ 
and better transportation facilities and better 


schools. 


Others like the Roslyn and Huntington — 


associations are devoting themselves to the physi-— 
cal and social welfare of villages. Doubtless some © 
of these organizations beginning under weak lead-_ 


ership, too timid to tackle anything larger than the 


task of picking up papers, will be nipped in the © 


bud by spring frosts. 
prospect for usefulness almost unlimited. 


But the majority have a_ 


What one of these organizations can do in a com- — 
munity is exemplified by the Matinecock Neighbor- | 
hood Association at Locust Valley, N. Y. After six — 
years of work this association can now look back — 


upon a list of tangible results: A road macadam- 
ized largely at the expense of the association; a 
self-supporting library of 2,900 volumes with a 
monthly cireulation of more than 400, and $600 in 
the treasury; kindergarten, sewing, cooking, musi¢ 
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and manual training classes introduced into the 


public school; railroad station grounds beautified 


and cared for, gardens planted around the homes 


of school children; an anti-mosquito campaign 
each year, draining or flooding swamps and stag- 
nant pools; a bathing beach and cottage leased 


for the people of this community, and the town 


persuaded to vote $10,000 for a bathing pavilion; 
a recreation department founded which today fur- 
nishes recreation to the community and has a 
membership of seventy young men; a band of 


twenty members; an employment department; a 


permanent office near the railroad station 
under the charge of the secretary and a steno- 
grapher; the church revived and started on a new 
lease of life; a social survey; the music of the com- 
munity consolidated under a music secretary; a 


successful campaign for $24,000 for a neighbor- 


hood house completed and the Neighborhood 
Building built by a co-operative method of con- 
struction with a large amount of volunteer labor. 

Doubtless other organizations have done as well 
and better. Doubtless, too, organizations just 
started will have to battle for their right to sur- 
vive. But an awakened social consciousness will 
not take long to prove its right to existence. If 
the promise of the spring is fulfilled a happier 
day is dawning for life in the American village 
and countryside. 


HOW WE KNOW IT’S SPRING IN A 


CITY NEIGHBORHOOD 


OBSERVATIONS BY THE RESIDENTS OF SOUTH END HOUSE, BOSTON, 
BROUGHT TOGETHER BY 


ROBERT A. WOODS 


OW can one think of spring without its 
music, its pageantry, its upward swell of 
life? How few and how tantalizing seem to be 
the ways in which it can express itself in the tene- 
ment streets. The pussy willows and sprouting 
branches in the school room may give the chil- 


dren some faint intimations of the world of na- 


ture outside. But the scent of a long yellow cat- 


_kin in the soft green of a willow stem is not one 


of the possessions of a city child. Can anything 


make up for it? His instinctive zeal for making 


good his losses is surely not absent. What the 
rushing, emancipated brook beside the woods 
would mean to him is shown by his delight in the 


muddy pool of water which has been dammed up 
_by some chance excavation work in the street. 


Nature in captivity begins to appear in the 
early budding of the pathetic trees in the back 
yards, among whose dust-begrimed branches the 


_ sparrows, in feathers soiled by the touch of their 


surroundings, are foolishly making their nests 


_ just where boys’ hunting instincts will most quick- 
_ly discover them. The wagons exposing potted 


. 
; 
\ 


plants for sale bring to some of the homes a ray 


of the gayety of the season, and the little fenced- 


in parks begin to draw people to catch some of 


the fragrance of the new life in the ground and 
see something of the new green shoots among the 
grass. Italian women have been known to bring 


decidedly more languid matter. 
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back joyously some dandelion greens from such a 
little country. 

The children are all life and motion, though 
they are so completely deprived of the materials 
and background which is their birthright for the 
celebration of the season. Marbles is for every 
eity boy the first pragmatic mark of spring; some- 
how to an old timer the game in many of its vari- 
ations seems to have lost as a test of skill and pre- 
cision, but to have gained much in the peaceful 
spirit with which it is conducted. Tops are not 
spun with the intensity of purpose which once 
characterized this pursuit; and hopscotch is a 
On the other 
hand, rope is skipped with a variety of figure 
which befits a more progressive epoch; and the 
football season is long anticipated, with a bit of 
rubber hose leaned against the curbstone to serve 
in place of the pigskin. In odd corners, younger 
children are found reviving some of the ancient 
ditties, with action to match, which have come 
down by child lip tradition all the way from San- 
serit days. The sound of the hurdy-gurdy is 
again heard in the land, and a new instalment of 
recruits for the dances of 1920—whatever they 
may prove to be—are striking their first paces. 

The spirit of expansion is abroad. Spring does 
not bring fulfilment in school to boys whose hearts 
are of the season. Truancy in spring has an at- 
mosphere of reality, almost of dignity, about it. 
The evil of such doing is now peculiarly far from 
the thoughts of the young offenders. ‘‘Commit- 
ting reverie’’ they are—a reverie caused by the 
touch of the year’s awakening, and the wonder 
of it; and they go about with a wistful expecta- 
tion that something more of this fresh wonder 
will shine out in the brick-lined streets. 

The street occupations are partly transformed. 
The cries of the city are again in our ears. Af- 
ter a dreary and anxious period of waiting, the 
solicitor of rags and bottles enters into his season, 
—his droning, persistent appeals, with the curi- 
ous rising inflection, calling to mind the old-estab- 
lished ethical controversy as to the true logical 
relations existing between poverty and drink. 
The small peddler begins to think of chang- 
ing coal for ice as a medium. The season for 
hucksters is still somewhat distant, though the 
Italian peddler of oranges and bananas becomes 
more confident as he finds a tendency among the 
children to come nearer to nature by giving his 
wares some consideration as against candy and 
gum. The demand for cucumber and lime pickles 
at the little store near the girls’ school reaches 
its height; and will some divining interpreter 
please tell us why girls have such a strange fond- 
ness? A new building enterprise here and there 
creates a much observed continuous performance 
to absorb the leisured in the contagion of a work 
atmosphere. 

There is a general sense that the rough out- 
door labor performed by so many of the men, 
precarious at best during the long winter, is now 
beginning to present a favorable outlook. More 
teamsters begin to find employment. Building 
laborers become involved in long contract jobs. 
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xtra city men are called into service repairing 
or cleaning the streets. Even those whose im- 
mediate outlook shows no improvement catch the 
spirit of the season. Another winter has at least 
been lived through, and there is hope, if not 
prospect, of better things. 

Let anyone who does not yet have this feeling, 
join the much enlarged procession of those who 
now begin to walk to their work. The human 
organism itself has an inward sappy feeling which 
induces to striding activity in the quickening, com- 
forting sun and air. Did anyone ever urge in 
favor of beginning work early that it compels a 
few city people to retain the values of such ac- 
quaintance with the first two hours of a spring 
morning as even the city’s version of it can set 
forth? 

The immemorial tradition that the possibilities 
of change for the better in home environment 
should occupy the thoughts of the housewife, is 
everywhere observed according to one’s means 
and lights. There now begins to be some certainty 
that windows will be opened. The settled, heavy 
sense of confinement is about to be sloughed off. 
The dust and impediments of the hibernating 
period now seem really out of place and out of 
the question. A fine feeling of superiority in 
respect of cleanliness expresses itself in the 
attitude of those who make a good start and a 
strong finish. A bustling determined little Jewish 
woman on her knees cleansing paint, looks up with 
a promise of real hospitality during the religious 
holidays, to say, ‘‘It was a wise God who gave 
us the law to do this once a year. I learn that 
from my near neighbors what do not do so.’’ An 
Irish woman apologizes because she could not go 
shopping, make Haster clothes, and clean up, 
all at the same time. 


ERHAPS the order in which these duties are 

placed may suggest a difference in religious 
background of two races—one finding its sanctions 
in the home; the other, in the more formal con- 
venticle with its more varied and more exceptional 
associations. In either case, the spiritual mean- 
ing of the clean and bright exterior of habitat 
and habiliment surely lies deep in every vernal 
impulse. Happily this resulting ethical force 
often brings the neighbor to a spirit of effective 
rebellion, Many a moving is resorted to as an 
alternative preferable to the hopeless labor of 


cleaning up. Otherwise, landlords are appealed to 


with unusual determination, or the citizen for once 
in a way asserts himself, as against nameless 
risks, in a demand upon the Board of Health. 
The general bursting of winter’s bonds leads 
to a quickening of established acquaintance, the 
opening of fresh relations with old neighbors and 
new, and a considerable unconscious growth of 
common interests. Outdoor ‘‘ridding up”’ activi- 
ties, and doorstep parties on warmer days, widen 
the scope of neighborly intercourse. They add 
to the subject matter of neighborhood gossip, while 
giving it a genial touch. A readiness not only to 
live but to let live is in the air. Yet increased 
contact brings also a certain added sense of re- 


sponsibility; and some of the great problems of | 
neighborly responsibility rise to a new height in} 
the spring. Strangers from over the sea come in| 
much larger numbers, and the inveterate human| 
tradition ‘that a stranger is an enemy goes on the} 
wings of rumor up and down the streets. The 
impetuous stirrings of the power of life in the} 
veins of youth and maiden bring into many narrow} 
homes a higher pitch of helpless anxiety, as the} 
seclusion which courtship requires—impossible in| 
the winter’s crowding—is found after nightfall in} 
the shadows of deserted factory streets. | 


IFE is most like a battle in winter, and winter| 
in a tenement neighborhood seems often to} 
exhaust the grimness of the figures. Spring seems} 
to bring the natural order out as an ally, opening} 
up a new vision of things possible in the quality) 
of life, a new sense of equalness to moral re-} 
sponsibilities. The settlement nurse says that she} 
finds it easier to elicit in wives and even in hus-| 
bands a sense of really personal interest and care | 
regarding expected babies. It is perhaps as the | 
inspirer of a fine curiosity, and of the impetus | 
for demanding life, that our people, with only } 
high-walled grooves in which to move back and} 
forth, and living too closely within for either} 
society or privacy—chiefly miss the glory of un- | 
folding nature in the open country. Le Gallienne’s } 
saying that ‘‘one branch of hawthorn against the | 
spring sky promises more than all the summers } 
of time can pay”’ suggests that there is a cer-| 
tain intoxication in the fullness of such a privilege. | 
Its results, however, are the measure by which | 
human nature will always estimate its not- -to-be- | 
denied destiny. | 
It flashes and burns into the mind an irreyoc- | 
able sense of the inadequacy of the whole physical | 
setting of life in our neighborhood, of the pre- | 
carious monotony of its labor, of the sordid allure- | 
ments which beset its pleasures. Spring is the } 
season in which most of the world’s revolutions | 
have begun. It should bring to all of us in our, 
neighborhoods in our different degrees a clean. 
and high resolve that uncompromisingly, albeit. 
patiently, whatever of the old order of our thought 
and work may need to be overturned, we will 
strive that all may have light and air and space, 
a due supply of material goods through worthy } 
labor, and that true joy of life which is one of 
the chiefest means of grace. ] 
But we surely miss the deepest import of what. 
the spirit of this humble commune has to tell us if, 
in our zeal for measures and systems, we make 
little of the wonder and the power of the life 
that contrives to be lived even now with most of 
the horizon shut off. Only as the whole being of 
each person at the doorstep or on the corner is 
drawn out to its full present limits, only as it is 
by its own choice and conviction vitally inwrought 
into all our social enterprises and aspirations, 
shall we move toward the new spiritual order of 
neighborhood, city, nation,—shall we as a people 
come to have a deep-lying renascent energy, like 
that of nature to displace with verdure all the 
husks of a former season. ' 


JUSTICE AND MERCY 


To THE Eprror: In each one of the 
oy seventy years I have spent some of 


my time at factory work. And now, 
it Seventy-eight years of age, as, some- 
what aloof from the activities of life, 
{ read Tue Survey, and ponder, I ex- 
derience much satisfaction. It gives me 
evidence of the “newer compassion” 
of which Jane Addams speaks; also of 
the truth of her statement “that a new 
qumanitarism has arisen” and that, as 
't seems to me, there are some, at least, 
who hold that justice and mercy are 
inseparable. 
Ly Amos SHEPARD, 
Plantsville, Conn. 


Ai PEACH BLOOM 


To THE Epiror:,In THE Svwtrvey 
for March 28 there appeared a very 
severe criticism of Peach Bloom, 
1 drama by Northrop Morse. Some 

eeks ago I read this play with much 
nterest and hoped THE Survey would 
‘ecommend it to its readers. In your 
‘eview, the moral lessons, well worked 
ut bythe author, are entirely passed 
wer, namely, the danger of ignorance 
or young girls and the difficulty in get- 
ing white slavers prosecuted. 

Should not an organ, actively en- 
raged in the protection of girls interest 
ts readers in so valuable a contribution 
0 the cause as Peach Bloom? 

Haze Pierce Huicks. 


Coyote, California. 


‘ 
* 


; ILLINOIS WOMEN VOTERS 


To THe Epiror: As an old subscriber 
o THE SURVEY -my name was on your 
oks when Charities was a four-page 
aflet-—I beg to protest against Graham 
Paylor’s article on Illinois Women at 
he Polls in your issue for April 18. 
There are different deductions drawn 
r those elections by people quite as 
vell informed and as conscientious as 
r, Taylor; and it would seem more 
rthy of the dignified standing of THE 
URVEY either to give fair-play expres- 
nm to the opinions on both sides, or 
e to present a perfectly neutral state- 
ent of the bare facts of the case. 


Grace NICOLL. 


it ew York. 


CHICAGO’S GARBAGE 


To tHe Eprror: I have just noticed 
1 your issue of March 21, the state- 
mt in your article on the Chicago 


farbage situation: “The city resorted to 
© primitive plan of dumping the garb- 
ige in clay holes, the work being super- 
ised by the Department of Health.” 

This gives an entirely erroneous im- 
ression, since the natural impression 


Communications 


is that the garbage was merely dumped 
in excavations and left exposed therein. 

The facts are quite otherwise. <A 
small part of the untreated garbage, 
that from sections so located as to pre- 
clude other treatment for the time, was 
mixed with ashes and rubbish, deposited 
in excavations, and covered. About 
twenty-five tons per day were destroyed 
in the incinerator at the Bridewell. The 
remainder, varying from 180 to 310 tons 
per day, has been handled at the tem- 
porary disposal station on the North 
Branch, just south of Grace street. 

This plant was inspected not long ago 
by three well-known sanitary engineers, 
and very strongly commended, both for 
the efficiency of its results and the 
economy of its operation, the cost per 
ton disposed of being $1.49. 

G. B. Youns. 

[Commissioner of Health.] 


Chicago. 


“BEAUTY FOR ASHES”’ 


To THE Epitor: May I add my own 
to the many commendations which you 
must have received for the publication 
of “Beauty for Ashes.” My wife has 
read the instalments thus far published 
to her group of Camp Fire Girls, and it 
has held them spellbound. 

They do a good deal of reading to- 
gether and I feel that it is an occasion 
for encouragement that the things which 
have influenced them most thus far have 
been Mary Antin’s The Promised Land 
and Mrs. Bacon’s “Beauty for Ashes.” 

The next generation promises to af- 
ford a good type of Christianity if we 
can catch them young. 

Rey. WALTER C. JONES. 


Waitsburg, Wash. 


SOCIAL INSURANCE, PENSIONS, 
AND POOR RELIEF 


To tHe Epitor: It is essential to 
clear thinking on the problems of social 
insurance to distinguish that method of 
providing against personal disaster from 
a pension system, and this again from 
charity. The principle of insurance is 
entirely familiar. Men and women 
whose income, wage or salary is de- 
pendent upon their own physical or 
mental ability, may provide for periods 
of incapacity, due to sickness, accident, 
unemployment or old age, by making 
regular payments during the years of 
normal earnings into a common fund, 
with the contractual right to draw upon 
that fund when overtaken by incapac- 
ity. 

*Phis method of distributing risks has 
been adopted not only by insurance 
companies with a view to absorbing a 


profitable proportion of the premiums 
paid in, but by trade unions and friendly 
societies of all degrees of solvency. Un- 
der social insurance, the state or the 
community comes to the aid of wage- 
earners whose revenue is insufficient for 
adequate insurance by contributing a 
considerable proportion of the premium 
payments and, in case private companies 
are permitted to negotiate the policies, 
by: requiring adequate financial safe- 
guards. 

How thoroughly beneficent social in- 
surance may be in providing against in- 
dustrial disaster is being proved by the 
British system of insurance against un- 
employment. Where charity and pub- 
lic works, conscientiously and wisely ad- 
minjstered, had only aggravated the evil, 
state-aided insurance is serving to stimu- 
late foresight on the part of employers, 
employes, and the associated trade unions. 
Old age is a universal incapacity and one 
that may endure for years, and there- 
fore an adequate insurance premium 
may be justly thought beyond the reach 
of the low-paid workman. Nevertheless 
old age insurance is required of the 
wage-earners of Germany, and Sweden 
is this year inaugurating a universal 
requirement. Denmark, on the other 
hand, has for many years provided, out 
of state and communal grants, pensions 
for such of her superannuated wage 
earners as are deemed worthy of such 
honor. Those deemed unworthy are 
cared for in appropriate institutions. 
The Danish system affords sharp con- 
trast to the British old age pensions 
which are granted with slight regard 
to the previous record of the applicant. 
One is fain to ask, What is the differ- 
ence between an old age pension so 
administered and out-door relief? 

In general usage, a pension is granted 
for honorable service. Pensions are so 
granted to employees by business cor- 
porations, such as the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, and by city governments to 
superannuated members of the police 
force and to teachers who have served 
a long term in the public schools. The 
original design of our Civil War pen- 
sions was ignored when the requisite 
of honorable service was dropped and a 
pension came to be allowed to any man 
who had worn the colors, no matter 
what his record. 

Army and police pensions are in- 
tended to attract recruits to an extra- 
hazardous service, teachers pensions and 
the pensions accorded to government 
employes in most European countries 
serve as offset to inadequate salaries. 
The Carnegie pension for college pro- 
fessors was offered. in the hope of in- 
ducing able men and women to enter 
upon a poorly paid profession as a life 
work. The proposition to make such 
pensions contributory, if carried into ef- 
fect, would tend to frustrate the origi- 
nal design. To confound a pension sys- 
tem with social insurance or with poor 
relief is to minimize the effectiveness of 
this admirable method of rewarding 
prolonged service. 

The ultimate test of the wisdom of the 
various forms of public provision for 
destitute old age must be, not merely 
the comfort and gratification of the indi- 
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vidual concerned, but the influence on 
the moral fibre of the community. In- 
surance necessitates regular earnings 
and must eventually contribute to an 
advance of the wage scale wherever it 
is generally practised. Thrift is an old 
fashioned virtue, but it is still an es- 
sential element in race efficiency. 


In criticising my account of the 
operation of the British old-age pension 
act in THE Survey of February 28 
(p. 672), Dr. Rubinow confounds thrift 
with parsimony. Thrift is not merely 
“getting along without things which we 
need,” but rather making the best use 
of all we can earn. Provision for old 
age is a need which, as Dr. Rubinow 


suggests, a young man does not keenly : 


feel, and on this psychological fact 
rests the argument for compulsory in- 
surance. A pension system, on the other 
hand, if it is to serve its highest purpose, 
must emphasize character, another na- 
tional asset we cannot afford to ignore. 

The honorable status of the Danish 
old-age pensioner contributes in no 
slight measure to the industrial energy 
of that remarkably efficient little com- 
monwealth. As for the old men and 
women whose wages have been insuf- 
ficient for insurance and whose life 
will not warrant the award of a pen- 
sion, they will not be “permitted to 
starve or freeze on the streets,” as Dr. 
Rubinow seems to fear. 

There are public and private institu- 
tions for every form of mental and 
physical incapacity, there are poor 
houses for the incorrigibles and out- 
door relief for the old men and women 
whose presence in the community con- 
tains no menace to health or morals. 
The prime necessity of public benevo- 
lence is the scientific classification of the 
persons to be benefitted, so that each 
may be assigned the remedy appropriate 
to his need. This is accomplished in 
Denmark and in certain poor law dis- 
tricts of England. 

The promoters of the recent legisla- 
tion in Spain made a careful study of 
the old-age pension system of Great 
Britain, compulsory insurance in Ger- 
many, and voluntary insurance against 
old age as then operated in France, 
Italy and Belgium and came to the con- 
clusion that the Belgian system was 
best adapted to Spanish conditions. Na- 
tional conditions should be taken into 
account, not only in drafting social 
legislation but in estimating results. 

The fifty thousand persons already 
insured under the Instituto Nacional de 
Prevision represents a remarkable vic- 
tory over the complete ignorance of the 
first principles of insurance and the in- 
grained suspicion of the motives of 
officialdom characteristic of the Span- 
ish workmen. That which is really ad- 
mirable in the provisions of the Spanish 
law and its administration by the Jmsti- 
tuto Nacional is the ingenious campaign 
of education among wage-earners and 
the readiness with which business cor- 
porations have agreed to co-operate 
with their employes and the state in 
this endeavor to mitigate the terrors 
of old age. 

KATHARINE COMAN. 


London, England. 


BALTIMORE 1915 


Baltimore is making an earnest effort 
to secure the 1915 session of the Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection. Already more than the amount 
of money required by the conference 
has been raised by subscription. Balti- 
more has not entertained this confer- 
ence since 1890 and a meeting has not 
been held on the Atlantic seaboard since 
1911. 


PHILADELPHIA PIGS 


The Philadelphia pigs—of the four- 
footed variety—are squealing again- 
The judges have handed down their de- 
cision sustaining the city in its conten- 
tion that stacks-of pig manure in the 
rear of dwellings constitute a nuisance. 
Although the Philadelphia Live Stock 
Association is appealing from the decis- 
ion, the Bureau of Health is serving 
ten days’ eviction notices on batches of 
pigs. A few hundred more will have 
been driven out before the judges can 
hear the appeal. If the appeal is grant- 
ed the pigs will have another reprieve. 
THE SURVEY in its issue for March 14 
reported too many pigs in Philadelphia. 
There are only about 20,000 instead of 
200,000. 


RURAL VISITING NURSE 


The first rural visiting nurse in Penn- 
sylvania is claimed by Muncy, a town 
of 2,000 in a farming and hill country. 
This activity was promoted by the Penn- 
sylvania Rural Progress Association; 
the original $150 was contributed by the 
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We are now showing a range of some 1,200 different designs suitable for Men’s Shirts 
and Pajamas, Women’s Dresses and Blouses or Children’s Garments—as follows: 


French Madras in new stripes, Jacquard figures, cords and dimity effects, also French 
32 in. wide, at 28c., 35¢., 40c., 45c. and 50c. yard. 
French Crepe Shirting and Satin Broche, the correct fabrics for soft cuff Shirts. 


Silk and Cotton Madras in a most beautiful range of new and exclusive styles. 
Washable Silk Shirtings, in new and novel effects, staple stripes or satin effects. 


Real Japanese Habutai Silks in staple or two-toned stripes. 
‘*Peau de Crepe’’, a heavy, all-silk fabric, most popular for Shirts or Blouses, in a fine range of designs. 


Silk Crepe or Crepe de Chine, a heavy quality, will launder beautifully, 


Viyella Flannels (unshrinkable), in a new range of Spring designs. 
English Taffeta Flannel, Woo! and Silk mixed, a most desirable cloth for Shirts or Waists; comes in a range of 


Samples of any of the above lines mailed free on request. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 33d and 34th Sts., N. Y. 
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state Y. W..C. A., $350 was given by 

two local manufacturers, and the re- 

mainder raised among citizens of the 
region. The nurse has been at work 

now eight months, and aided by the cor-— 
dial co-operation of the doctors is al- 

ready a sine qua non. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 


The next (Sixth) -International Con- 
gress on Social Work and Service is to 
be held in London the week ending 
June 5, 1915 at the University of Lon- 
don, South Kensington. The questions 
to be discussed at full meetings are: 


The influence which, in accordance 
with modern ideas, thrift and provid- 
ence should exercise in questions of — 
assistance. General reporter, M. Van 
Overberg of Brussels. 

International provision for the as- | 
sistanice-of deserted or morally aban- 
‘doned children. General reporter, 
M. Ferdinand-Dreyfus of Paris. 

The assistance of families of prison- 
ers and extradited persons. General 
reporter to be selected in Germany. 

The care and control of mentally 
defective persons, other than certified 
lunatics. General reporter, Sir Bryan 
Donkin. 


All questions but the last, which was 
the choice of the British committee, 
were selected by the international com- 
mittee. At sectional meetings the fol- 
lowing subjects will be submitted: 


The reciprocal influence of state in- — 
surance schemes and the provision 
and management of hospitals. 

The relation of the municipality to — 
public and private assistance. 

Public subsidy and the housing of 
the working class. 

The organization and administra- 
tion of the work of school care com- 
mittees. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
_ Apartments, ‘ours and Travel, Real Estate, twenty 
| gents per line. 
ant’’ advertisements under the various head- 
| ings “Situations Wanted,”’ ‘Help Wanted,” etc., five 
| cents each word or initial, including the address, 
| for each insertion. Address Advertising Depart- 
| ment, The Survey, 105 East 22d St., New York City. 


HELP WANTED 
] 


AN INCREASE in the size of our visit- 

ling staff has created several positions for 
persons interested in district relief work. 
‘Some previous training or experience pre- 
‘ferred. Also positions in fresh air work 
from June 1 to September 1. Address: 
\New York Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor, New York City. 
. oss Se ee ee 
WANTED-—Settlement Assistant in city 
of Central Eastern State, able to supervise 
‘classes in cooking, housekeeping, sewing and 
‘manual training. Must have experience and 
executive ability, good health, good temper 
‘and enthusiasm. Address 1257, Survey. 


|| WANTED a teacher of Domestic Arts 
‘and Dietetics in a Girls’ Home. One with 
/experience preferred. Address Domestic 


‘Science, 401 Olney Road, Norfolk, Va. 


Trade Instructor 
In Basketry and Mattress Making 


Dept. Public Charities 
$900 a Year 


Applications for examination for shes posi- 
tion will be received by 


MUNICIPAL CIVIL SERVICE 
COMMISSION 


Until 4 p. m., Friday, May 15 


Candidates will be given practical test in the 


making of Brooms ats, Baskets, Mat- 
tresses and diChae-Caning. This test will 
count for 50% of the technical examination. 
Minimum age, 
3 vacancies in Dept. of Public Charities. 
For Application eye apply Applica- 
tion Bureau, Room | 5, Municipal Build- 
ing, Manhattan, or hy oa ‘receipt of stamps. 


MUNICIPAL CIVIL SERVICE 
COMMISSION 


é 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


COLLEGE GRADUATE, two years’ ex- 
esence in Y. M. C. A. work in city of 
,000 desires position by June 1st in So- 
Ve Public School Center work. Address 
Survey. 


WOMAN, normal school graduate and 
practice school teacher, with several years 
settlement experience, knowledge of and 
capacity for executive work, desires engage- 
ment for the fall in New York or Phila- 
delphia settlement. Address 1258, SurvEY. 


COLLEGE MAN, 27, with experience in 
social investigation, child placing and public 
lealth work is available for position June 
20th. Address 1259, Survey. 


: REAL ESTATE 


_PALOS PARK, Illinois. Furnished 
in woods. Plumbing. Near station. 
ddress Mrs. Emily Bartlett. 


National Municipal Review 


A JOURNAL OF EFFICIENT CITIZENSHIP 


Are you interested in 


How a city supplies 
itself with water and 
electrical power at the 
same time ? 


The elements of a 
model municipal 
court ? 


Preferential voting 
or proportional repre- 
sentation > 


National 
Municipal 
Review 


CONTENTS 


The milk 
your city > 


supply of 


How Minnesota cities 
handle the liquor traffic ? 


Municipal franchises ? 


The coming of the city 
manager plan ? 

The newer forms of 
public utility regulation ? 


The new Dayton 
charter ? 


If so, read the NATIONAL MUNICIPAL REVIEW 


Published Quarterly by the National Municipal League, 703 North American 
Building, PHILADELPHIA 


A subscriber is enrolled as an annual member of the National Municipal 
League and is entitled to its full service without further charges or dues. 


SLIDES—~PHOTOGRAPHS 


Hine Photo Company 


27 Grant Avenue, 


Lincoln Park, 


Yonkers, N. Y. 


THE NEW YORK CHRISTIAN HOME 
for Intemperate Men—“Chester Crest” 
Mount Vernon, has accommodations for 
rich and poor men. More than ten thous- 
and have been welcomed. Tel. 248. George 
S. Averv. Mer. 


RE Se EE Le ee 
“The National Training School prepares for 
executive positions in Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations. Address Secretarial Depart- 
ment, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York Citv.” 


CIVIC AND SOCIAL 
TOUR IN EUROPE 


(3rd SEASON) 
For fall information address 


Dae. BE. PRATTE 
INSTITUTE OF EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 
One Madison Avenue - - New York 


America’s Telephones Lead the World 
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From “‘Le Petit Phare de Nantes,”” Paris 


“But today I found | had to talk with 
Saint-Malo, and, wishing to be put through 
quickly, | had my name inscribed on the 
waiting list first thing in the morning; the 
operator told me—though very amiably, | 
must confess—that I would have to wait 
thirteen hours and ten minutes (you are 
reading it right) in order to be put through.” 


Herr Wendel, in the German Diet. 


“I refer here to Freiberg. There the 
entire telephone service is interrupted at 9 
o'clock p.m. Five minutes after 9 o'clock 
it is impossible to obtain a telephone con- 
nection,” 


Herr Haberland, Deputy, in the Reichstag 


“The average time required to get a con- 
nection with Berlin is now 1% hours. Our 
business life and trade suffer considerably 
on account of this lack of telephone facili- 
ties, which exists not only between Dus- 
seldorf and Berlin and between Berlin and 
the West, but also between other towns, 
such as Strassburg, Antwerp, etc.” 


Dr. R. Luther, in the Dresdner Anzeiger 


“In the year 1913, 36 years after the dis- 
covery of the electro-magnetic telephone, 
in the age of the beginning of wireless 
telegraphy, one of the largest cities of Ger- 
many, Dresden, with half a million inhabi- 
tants, is without adequate telephone facili- 
ties. 


Real Average Cost of Telephone Service 


(UNITED ‘STATES 


YT RE ES 
SWITZERLAND Sn qa ee 
"NETHERLANDS aS RES 
NORWAY 


HUNGARY 


per year to a subscriber in the United 
States and European countries 


(based on official reports). 


Note: In translating European costs into 
erican dollars, consideration has 
been given to the relative purchasing 
power of money in Europe and the 
United States as shown by oper- 
ators’ wages, 
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These are the reasons why there are twelve times as many tele- 
phones for each hundred persons in the United States as in Europe. 


One System 


TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 


Mrs. Kelley’s New Book 


MODERN INDUSTRY 
In Relation to the Family, Health, Education, Morality 


By FLORENCE KELLEY 


General Secretary, National Consumers’ League 


Crown 8 vo. 


Pp. VI + 144. $1.00 net (Weight, 12 oz.) 


The author sets forth changing social and industrial conditions seen at 
close range, and suggests immediate hopes and plans related thereto. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. - 


4th Avenue and 30th Street, New York 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK, 


GO TO 


Bermuda 


By Twin-Screw S.S.““‘BERMUDIAN,” 


the ship that brought President Wilson 


~ home on the record trip of 40 hours. 


10,518 tons displacement. 


Suites de luxe with private bath. 
Orchestra. 


Bilge keels; double bottom; electric fans; 
wireless telegraph, submarine signals. 


Fastest, newest and only steamer land- 
ing passengers and baggage at the dock 
in Bermuda without transfer by tender, 


Golf, Tennis, Boating, Bathing and Cycling 
MIDSUMMER TRIPS 


7 Quebec 


via Halifax, N. S., most delightful cruise of 1500 miles 
Magnificent scenery; Gut of Canso, Northumberland 
Strait, Gulf and River St. Lawrence and far-famed 
Saguenay River. S. S. ‘’Trinidad’’ fron New York 
July 4th and 18th, August 1st and 15th. From Quebec 
July 10th and 24th, August 7th and 21st. 


A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO. 


General Agents, Quebec S. S. Co., Ltd., 
29 Broadway, New York 
THOS. COOK & SON, 245 Broadway 
264 and 563 5th Avenue, New York 
Or Any Ticket Agent 


AMERICA 


NORTHERN STEAMSHIP CO. 
Ss. S. NORTH LAND 
Leaves Buffalo Wednesdays and 
Chicago Saturdays 


Meals a la Carte 

To all lake resorts, including Mackinac 
Island, Harbor Springs, Milwaukee and 
Chicago. 

Season from June 17 to first week in September 
Tickets eptional. Rail or Steamship on 
small additional payments. Write for par- 
ticulars and printed matter to 


STEPHEN LOUNSBERY, G. P. A. 
1184 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Che New York 
Schooi of Philanthropy 


UNITED CHARITIES BUILDING 
105 EAST 22p ST. 
EDWARD T. DEVINE, Director 


Gunn 
A_PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


SCHOOL, OF GRADUATE RANK, FOR 
SOCIAL AND CIVIC WORK 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1914-15 
WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION 


